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PREFACE 


T HIS wori does not lay claim to a place in 
the scientific category, though I have endeav- 
ored to handle the material in a scientific spirit. 
My object is threefold: (1) to give an esposition 
of the cosmic theory set forth by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg between 1717 and 1772 and to indicate its 
position in the history of the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis, (2) to show how far science now carries us in 
explaining the evolutionary process and where it 
reaches its limits; and (3) to attempt to indicate 
how Swedenborg points the way to a more com- 
plete solution. Where his theory is exposed to 
scientific examination, we find some positions right, 
some wrong, and some in doubt. I have attempted 
a confirmation of certain of them by reference to 
known facts. If fuller investigations prove that I 
have erred, I shall most willingly revise my opinions. 
Far from feeling distress at the disproof of his pre- 
conceptions, one who really believes in a Divine 
Architect of the universe will be genuinely eager to 
accept every new, thoroughly tested discovery of 
science. His faith is pitiably weak if for the demon- 
stration of its Divine origin he presumes that truth 
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EMAISTUEL SWEDEJSTBOEG 
PEOPHET OF THE HIGHEK 
EVOLUTIOlSr 

THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION 

T HE word evohition, cc to roll from,” is con- 
stantly contrasted in modem discnssions witii 
creation , th.e implication being that, while the 
latter assnmes a Creator, the former carries the idea 
of a self-operating, self-sufficient unfoldment. This 
is, however, incorrect. Creation implies, indeed, a 
Creator, but evolntion is not its antithesis. It is 
simply a non-committal term. Lihe onr neuter verbs, 
<c it thunders,” ££ it rains,” c< it snows, ,? evolution 
merely states that a process has taken place, without 
indicating the means by which it took place. There 
may have been an Evolver or there may not; the 
term by itself does not specify. 1 

As a striking instance of a mistake of the kind re- 
ferred to may be mentioned the article on 4£ Evolu- 

1 Thc Scicntific Monthly for July, 1926, contains an article by Prof. 
G. T. W. Patrick, entitled ' l The Convergence of Evoiution and Eunda- 
mentalism,” which follows my owa line of thought in a considerable 
measure. In this paper, the author suggests that cfigcnesis, “buildmg 
up,” would be a morc appropriatc tcrm than evolution (pp. 5-15). 
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mitted to a belief in the literal accuracy of that or 
some similar narrative, the element of time need not 
enter into the question. 

In order to place our discussion on really firm 
ground let us consider several definitions which are 
free from misinterpretatiom 

According to Herbert Spencer’s famous charac- 
terization, “Evolution is an integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipation of motion; during which 
the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity, 
and during which the retained motion undergoes a 
parallel transformation.” 1 

Webster’s Dictionary defines evolution as <c the 
theory that the various types of animals and plants 
have developed by descent with modification from 
other pre-existing types, as opposed to the old theory 
of the separate creation of each species.” 

The article on evolution in Hastings’s Encyclo - 
paedia of Religion cmd Ethics informs us that “in 
the history of biological tbought the term ‘evolution’ 
has had more than one meaning. It has, however, 
been more especially used to denote those views on 
the interrelation of living things which. imply the 
conception of the mutability of species, now so 
closely associated with the name of Charles Darwin.” 

“Evolution, or development,” says Huxley in 
“Evolution in Biology,” <c is, in fact, at present em- 
1 "First Principles,” §145. 
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question of tbe mutability of species abont which 
so much of the early controversy over evolution 
turned. Hirsley’s characterizations are, however, 
the most satisfactory and his reference to the egg 
has an especial significance for ns which will appear 
later. 

In essence, the hypothesis of organic evolution 
considers that all plants and animals constitute one 
family tree, the individuals being genetically related 
by ascent (or descent) from a common parentage, 
i. e., from the first organisms upon our planet. We 
animate beings are all cousins to one another. 

Although inorganic evolution and organic evolu- 
tion differ markedly, they have this in common, that 
each postulates the production of one unit out of a 
pre-existing unit in ways with which our experience 
of the natural world makes us familiar. The follow- 
ing diagram will illustrate: 



Here a, b, c, d, and e represent so many substances 
or so many organisms. In this series e is derived or 
evolved from d, d from c, c from b, and b from a. Of 
course new substances usually arise by the combina- 
tion of two or more preexisting substances and each 
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organism is ordinarily the product of two parent 
organisms, but we need not complicate our th.ough.ts 
with such eonsiderations. Our immediate purpose 
is to get a clear idea of what is essential in the evolu- 
tionary concept. 

Tn tracing the evolution of e from a I have not said 
anything about the force acting to produce this re- 
sult, and it is because scientists seldom mention such 
a force that they are supposed to teach the self- 
evolution of the universe and are accused of atheism. 
But failure to mention a cause is not denial of the 
cause, any more 'than the failure of a clergyman to 
render thahks openly for every blessing he expe- 
riences is proof of his rejection of an underlying 
Providence. Some short-sighted theologians would 
be quite content if the evolutionist would but postu- 
late the Deity (Alpha to the left) as the cause of the 
first of the evolutionary series, a. But this is merely 
a subtle type of atheism, and the true relation which 
the Deity bears to a-e is represented by the circle 
overhead, connected with each member of the series 
independently. But of this more later. The thought 
to hold in mind for the present is that evolution in- 
volves the successive production of substance from 
substance, or organism from organism, on the ma- 
terial plane, as represented by the series a-e. 
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HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
EVOLUTION 

A S the apparent production of one thing from 
another is a matter of daily and universal ex- 
•perience, it was inevitable that theories sug- 
gestive of evolution should make their appearance as 
soon as men began to reason about the origin of the 
material universe, and it is not strange that, in the 
resulting fiood of speculation, elements similar to 
those contained in modern evolutionary hypotheses 
should be found. These have been pointed out in 
recent years by a number of indefatigable students. 
Suggestions are discoverable, indeed, in the crude 
imaginings of primitive peoples everywhere, in which 
the animate is continually represented as produced 
out of the inanimate—and vice versa. Coming to the 
Greeks, we find an evolutionary premonition in the 
view of Thales, the father of Greek philosophy, that 
water. was the original substance of the cosmos, and 
in that of Ana ximin .es, who traced everything to air. 
Such suggestions are still more apparent in the 
philosophies of Anardmander, the teacher of Anasd- 
mines, of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Dem- 
ocritus, and the Epicureans, culmmating in the 
great work of the Roman poet Lucretius, De Rerum 
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hypothesis regarding inorganic evolntion, from the 
simplest suhstance created by the Infinite to the 
planetary crust. Afterwards he tumed his atten- 
tion a-lmost entirely to the study of organisms, 
particularly the human body, and wrote and pub- 
lished voluminously upon the subject. He did not 
produce any work on organic evolution comparable 
to his Principia , but at the very end of his scientihc 
career gathered into one small, uncompleted treatise, 
The Worship and Love of God, an esposition of all 
of his theories as to the development of the earth and 
its occupants. The first two parts of this were 
written in 1744 and 1745 and were published in 
London in the latter year. The third part, also 
dating from 1745, was left unfrntshed, though the 
material was partially set up. It appeared finally 
in an English translation, along with the other 
parts, in Boston, in 1914. 1 In this work Sweden- 
borg’s real conclusions are somewhat masked owing 
to the poetic form into which the statement of his 
theories had been cast. What those conclusions were, 
we shall consider in a later chapter. His views on 
cultural evolution are also suggested in this work, 
but more fully in his theological writings, particu- 
larly the Arcana Coelestia. 

The hypothesis of inorganic evolution set forth in 
Swedenborg’s Principia was the first attempt by any 

1 The WorsMp and Love of God. by E. Swcdenbor^. Published by 
the Trastees of Lydia S. Rotch, Mass. Ncw-Charch tJnion, 134 Bow- 
doin St., Boston, 1914. 
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whicli sought to develop the system from swarms of 
meteorites, evoked more dissent than approval. The 
most noted theory of recent times is the planetesimal 
hypothesis of Chamherlin and Moulton, according 
to which the planets and their satellites have been 
built up from meteoric dust resulting from tbe par- 
tial disruption of two suns brought into too close 
contact with each other. We now know that spiral 
nebulae, which these students believed would be pro- 
duced in tbis manner, are of entirely different o-rigin, 
but this fact does not necessarily invalidate the 
theory. One of the most recent speculations along 
this line is that of J. H. Jeans of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, which, however, is still on trial. 1 

The doctrine of inorganic evolution is generally 
accepted, even though the course which that evolu- 
tion pursued is in doubt. It seems to be agreed 
that the groups into which stars have been classified 
spectroscopically represent so many distinct grades 
in stellar development, tbe red classes, which have 
the lowest temperatures, comprising both the young- 
est and the oldest, while the others represent inter- 
mediate stages, running a gamut from red through 
orange, yellow and white to blue and, with decreasing 
temperature, in reverse order to red once more. At 
the same time our new knowledge of radioactivity 
has led astronomers and physicists to grant an 

1 Set forth in a disconrse at the Royal Institution. Feb. 1S. 1924; 
printed in the supplement to Nature, Mar. 1, 1924, and reprinted in the 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1924. 
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or not living, is a mechanism, and that, as such, 
it is explicable on physical principles. 

“2. The observation of the gradations of 
structure, from extreme simplicity to very great 
complexity, presented by living things, and of the 
relation of these graduated forms to one another. 

“3. The observation of the existence of an 
analogy between the series of gradations presented 
by the species which compose any great group 
of animals or plants, and the series of embry- 
onic conditions of the highest members of that 
group. 

“4. The observation that large groups of spe- 
cies of widely different habits present the same 
fundamental plan of structure and that parts of 
the same animal or plant, the functions of which 
are very different, lihewise exhibit modifications 
of a common plan. 

“5. The observation of the existence of struc- 
tures, in a rudimentary and apparently useless 
condition, in one species of a group, which are 
fully developed and have definite functions in 
other species of the same group. 

“6. The observation of the effects of varying 
conditions in modifying living organisms. 

“7. The observation of the facts of geograph- 
ical distribution. 

“8. The observation of the facts of the geolog- 
ical succession of the forms of life.” 
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transmitted to the new individuals which. proceed 

from those which have undergone those changes.” 

In other ‘words, want causes a tendency to action 
in a certain direction which results in the addition 
of new organs or the suppression of old organs, and 
the changes so brought about are transmitted to 
succeeding generations. The fourth of the above 
laws is the famous doctrine of <c the inheritance of 
acquired characters.” Lamarck has been accused 
of believing that organs are directly willed into ex- 
istence by the animal, but he does not say this. He 
merely maintains that altered wants lead to altered 
habits, which in time result in organic changes 
through use and disuse. 

Unfortunately for Lamarck he was opposed by 
Cuvier, whose pronouncements had the force of ex 
cathedra utterances among the scientists of the time, 
and Lamarck and his theories were generally ridi- 
culed. About thirty years after his death, however, 
the main principle for which he had been contending 
was .presented to the biological world in such a con- 
vincing manner that it rapidly gained support 
among scholars and was finally accepted as the basal 
working hypothesis for all scientific investigation. 

But this latèr form of the theory introduced a 
new principle, natural selection, which, as is well 
known, was independently hit upon by Charles Dar- 
win (1809-1882) and Alfred Russel Wallace (1823- 
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steady headway which the new views gained, and 
their very general acceptance by the scientific world, 
we need not concern ourselves. They are too well 
known. 

In formulating his famous hypothesis Darwin was 
profoundly influenced by Thomas Malthus, an Eng- 
lish clergyman and economic theorist, who had dis- 
covered that while the available food supply of the 
world was increasing by arithmetical progression, 
population increased in geometrical progression. 1 
Orgamc life, it seemed, must increase more rapidly 
than the means of supporting it until a definite 
limit was reached. That having been attained, it 
was evident that only a certain number of the or- 
ganisms produced could come to maturity, and it 
was natural to suppose that those which did so 
would be not merely the most vigorous but the best 
suited to the given conditions. It is a matter of 
conunon imowledge that individual animals and 
plants vary, and there is every reason to suppose 
that some variations will be more advantageous— 
or less disadvantageous—to the organism possessing 
them. The environment will then, sieve-like, strain 
out the forms best fitted to survive and eliminate 
the rest. Or, to describe the process more exactly, 
<c accidental variations” will thus he thrown into com- 
petition by the excessive rate of multiplication on the 

i The £rst edition o£ his_ work, “An Essay on the Principle of Popu- 
lation ag It Affects the Historic Improvement o£ Society," appeared in 
1798, but later editions were greatly altered. 
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with vigor and tbe qnestion cannot be considered 
settled. 1 

Even before Wdsmann ? s articles appeared, a work 
bad been publisbed destined to aifect tbe Neo-Dar- 
winians almost as profoundly, if not as destructiyely, 
as tbe former bad tbe opposing scbool. In 1866 
Gregor Mendel (1822-1882), abbot of a monastery 
at Briinn, Austria, gave to tbe world tbe results 
of bis esperiments- on plants tending to show that 
inberitance does not always pass from one genera- 
tion to tbe next in microscopic quantities as bad 
been uniyersally assumed, but by certain distinct 
increments. He found that, when tall and dwarf 
sweet peas were crossed, all of tbe resulting plants 
were tall, but wben the latter were allowed to cross 
in turn, one-quarter of tbe next generation were 
dwarfs and tbree-quarters tall. He also found tbat, 
wbile tbe dwarf plants and one-third of tbe tall 
plants, when crossed again, always bred true, two- 
tbirds of tbe tall plants, i. e., one-half of all, yielded 
oiTspring in tbe same ratio as before, tbree tall to 
one dwarf. Wben round-seeded and wrinHed-seeded 
peas were crossed, all of tbe plants arising from 
them had round seeds, but in tbe tbird generation 
tbe seeds segregated in the same proportions as the 
tall and dwarf plants, one-fourth round-seeded and 
one-fourth wrinkled-seeded plants breeding true, and 

1 Since this was written H. L. Muller has actually produced new 
characters_ by the use of X-rays and has shown thera to be inherited. 
His experiments have been veri£ed. 
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one-half round-seeded plants producing a 
impure offsprmg. Thus tallaess appeared to be 
more potent than d^rfness and round-seededness 
more potent than wrinkled-seededness. Menddlhs 
covered five other characters in the sweet pea wHch 
behaved m tHs manner; he named aH of these «unit 
characters,- calling those wHch prevailed “dom- 
n^ant, and those wHch were suppressed «reces- 

. ^ en(Jel?s P^per Iay unnoticed until 1900, when 
snanlar phenomena vere observed independentlv by 
three students, Hugo de Vries, C. Correns and E. 

schermak and the earlier work of Mendel was 
brought to hght. Purther investigations. indicated 
tnat the transmission of “unit characters” was 
c ose J d e P enc *ent on the chromosomes of the cell 
nucleus Later it was ascertaHed that characters 
were often associated, not with chromosomes as 
wholes, but with specific parts of them, the «genes,” 
and that complications of various Hnds entered into 
the problem of heredity not suspected at the begin- 
mng of the mvestigation. It was also found that 
the conception of an immutable “unit character” 
must be given up, since in some cases fifty or more 
distinct genes are necessary to the production of a 
smgle such character, the absence of any one of 
which will prevent it from developing. 1 It i s to he 
observed, moreover, that Mendelism concerns itsèlf, 

KoK?A% bC fJ r S SepSS; 3nd Emrhronxaeat >" in Thc Scicntific 
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not vdth the introduction. o'f new characters, but with 
the transmission of characters already in esistence. 
Therefore, while Mendelism has added an important 
chapter to the general study of heredity, it has not 
furmshed a clue to the appearance of those entirely 
new organic elements wHch alone make evolution 
possible. 

Regarding tbe evolution of human culture, there 
have been two diametrically -opposed views from a 
very early period. One school of thought, repre- 
sented typically by tbe Roman. poet Lucretius, has 
held, and holds, that man started on a level with the 
animals and has, upon the whole, moved pretty 
steadily upward ever since. The other school, 
wHch is perhaps older,. has always maintained that 
he attained a Hgh level of perfection at some period 
in the remote past, suffered a fall, and has since 
been striving to. regain Hs lost position. In Greek 
legend tbe period of perfection is known as tbe 
Golden Age, and it is represented in our Bibles by 
tbe Garden of Eden, while various primitive tribes 
refer. to it as the time when the gods. or “myth peo- 
ple” Hved with men. Scientists have always inclined 
toward the former view and thinkers of strong re- 
ligious instincts toward the latter, for reasons wHch 
it is not diffieult to comprehend. The former ap- 
proach man from the side of his earthly contacts; 
the latter conceive of him as, from the very begin- 
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ning, a child of God. Scientists view him as the 
culmination of a long series of natural processes 
leading upward from the lowest levels of the ma- 
terial world; theologians think of him as sprung, 
interiorly at least, immediately from the Source 
of all prefeetion, and they hold that, as the genera- 
tions of men lengthened from the period of creation, 
he must have fallen away progressively from his 
pnstine virtue and purity. The evils and disorders 
wlnch afflict mankind today seem to them confirm- 
atory of such an hypothesis, Paleontological evi- 
dence, however, rather tends to uphold the less 
spmtual view. Let us consider it. 

Geologic time is divided into the Archaeozoic or 
Archaean, Proterozoic, Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and 
Cenozoic eras. The Palaeozoic deposits were origi- 
naHy caHed Primary, although, as indicated hy the 
list of eras just given, they do not represent the 
oldest formations. Hence the Mesozoic deposits are 
known as Secondary, while the Cenozoic era is divided 
mto the Tertiary and Quaternary. It is with these 
two last that we are here concemed. The first of 
them, the Tertiary, also called the Age of Mammals, 
is subdivided into the Eocene, Oligocene, Miocene, 
and Pliocene epochs, named in accordance with the 
proportion of living forms in the fossil remains of 
each. It is generally agreed among paleontologists 
and archeologists that the earliest human remains 
must be looked for either toward the close of the 
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Miocene or in the Pliocene. The most primitive types 
of implements, crudely worked fiints known as eohths, 
are found in the strata from these two epochs and, 
indeed, fractured fiints claimed as eoliths are re- 
ported in still earlier horizons. However, so many 
of them resemble flints fractured by natural causes 
that some investigators are inclined to throw' out the 
evidence of the eoliths entirely. The balance of 
opinion, nevertheless, inclines to an acceptance of 
certain types and admits that they furnish indi- 
cations of the presence of man throughout most of 
the PHocene epoch. At the very end of this epoch, 
or the opening of the Quaternary period, the evi- 
dence of the eoliths is supplemented by finds of a 
more satisfactory character. The earliest of these, 1 
a skull cap, a left thigh bone, and three teeth, 
discovered by Eugene Dubois in Java in 1891, more 
nearly meet the requirements of a “missing link” 
than any that have come to our knowledge up to 
the present time. The skull is of small capacity, 
although distinctly above that of an ape, but the 
primitive character of the form of life revealed 
caused Dubois, with the endorsement of other scien- 
tists, to place the being from which the remains 
came in a distinct genus and to bestow upon it the 
name Pithecanthropus erectus . Until recently this 
being was supposed to have walked the earth about 
half a million years ago, but the tendency now is to 

1 Except possibly the Piltdown reroams. 
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pusL this date back nearly as far again. Keitb, in- 
deed, reduces it to t'wo h.undred tbousand years or 
less, but he h.as few followers. In general it may be 
said that it is much more difficult to determine the 
absolute age of geological remains than their relative 
ages. 

Another set of remains, which may or may not 
have been older than the last, was, found near Pilt- 
down Common, Pletching (Sussex), England, and 
consists of parts of two skeletons, as far as may be 
judged of the same general type. The skull of the 
one first brought to light, and the more important, is 
computed to have had a capacity of not more than 
1,260 cu. c., distinctly below the average for modera 
man but well above that of any anthropoid. The 
reputed lower jaw is so suman in its characters that 
it may have belonged in reality to an ape, its asso- 
ciation with the skull being purely accidental. This 
appears improbable, but the point is still in dis- 
pute. 

In 1907 there was found at Mauer, near Heidel- 
berg, Germany, a single lower jaw, and the species of 
man to which it belonged is hence called Hoino heidel- 
hergensis . This find is dated between 250,000 and 
500,000 B.C. 

Omitting a few finds of Iesser importance, we now 
come to a race distinct from any so far described, 
except perhaps that last mentioned, Homo heidel- 
hergensis , but represented by so many skeletons and 
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parts of skeletons that, in considering it, where we 
before groped we are now treading upon firm ground. 
This species of man is called Homo neanderthalensis, 
after a French station where his remains are promi- 
nent, or Homo mousteriensis f because, as we shall 
presently see, he falls mainly in a cultural perdod 
which had independently received the name Mous- 
terian. The men of this race were distinctly 
shorter than the average man of today and they 
walked with a slight stoop. Their frontal lobes 
were poorly developed and they had very pronounced 
supraorbital ridges which would have given them 
an unpleasant look to one accustomed to oux present 
standards of beauty. 

While we do not have a complete series of skele- 
tons illustrating all of the epochs of Quaternary 
time, we do have a fairly satisfactory succession of 
flint and metal artifacts, and on the basis of these 
the cultural history of man has been divided into 
the Stone, Bronze, and Iron ages, a Chalcolithic or 
Copper age. being sometimes intercalated between 
the two first. The Stone Age is divided into the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic periods, often, but less 
properly, known as the ages of chipped stone and 
polished stone. The first is again divided—from 
below up—into the Pre-Chellean, Chellean, Acheul- 
ian, Mousterian, Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Mag- 
dalenian epochs; and the second into the Azilian- 
Tardenoisian, Maglemosian, Campignian, Boben- 
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hausian, and Carnacian. 1 The Heidelberg and Pilt- 

i OW ^^ dS haVe beeD placed ™ the Pre-Chellean or 
the^ Chellean epoch, considerable doubt attaching- to 
their proper location, but there is no question what- 
ever regarding the principal period Tvhen the species 
ot man called Homo neanderthaiensis flourished. It 
1 S identified absolutely with Mousterian time, the 
only question being as to the first appearance of the 
type which some place as far bach as the Acheulian 
or Chellean, or even earlier, and connect with the 
man of Heidelberg. 

At tbe end of Kousterian time Neanderthal man 
disappears completely and Hs place is taken by types 
called Cro-Magnon, Laugerie and Chancelade, wbich 
we recognrie as of the same species as ourselves, i. e. 
Homo sapiens. In one place we encounter skeletons J 
of a negroid cast, the Grimaldi man, but these ne- 
groids were evidently poorly represented in Europe 
taken as a whole. To the Cro-Magnons and their 
contemporaries are to be attributed countless re- 
markable cave carvings and paintings which have 
been brought to light only within recent years. Men 
of their type have prevailed in Europe ever since. 
through the Neolithic period and the Bronze and 
Iron ages, nght down to modem times. The prin- 
cipal change which has taken place seems to have 
bem the introduction of a broad-headed stock, the 

vols., Ncw^orkf D he AVppIcto P n CŌ. G i924 3cC Tfae r 'j£li^T Ši****' 2 

CP0<± 15 S0 “ etraes as the l&a or h «Md 
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so-called Alpines, about the beginning of the Neo- 
lithic period, between the long-headed, short and 
dark Mediterraneans and the long-headed, tall and 
blond Nordics of the Baltic. 1 

We must.add that the suceession of peoples and 
cultures above given seems to have extended over 
most of the Old World, although they did not occupy 
all sections of it synchronously. Artifacts of types 
classifiable readily under one or other of the Paleo- 
lithic divisions have been collected in northern 
Africa, southwestera Asia, eastern Europe, and even 
Central Africa and Mongolia. It is of particular 
interest to us to know that Mousterian finds have 
been made in southern Russia, the Caucasus, north- 
ern China, northern Africa, and southwestern Asia. 
In many of these places human remains have come 
to light, and of exceptional importance is the recent 
discovery of a Neanderthal skeleton near the Lake 
. of Galilee. 


1 Broad-teaded skulls have, nevertheless, been found in deposits of 
Solutrean age, or even earlier. 
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B EEORE attempting to outline Swedenborg’s 
cosmio tbeones, it iriU be proper to say some- 
thing abont the manner in which he ap- 
proached Jus work and the principles wMch he hept 

“ f PUrSUit ’ MS “ me thodology » Although 

couched m knguage become rather strange to our 
eyes, thisis just what Swedenborg gives us in Chap- 
■ 7 Ms Fririci P ia ’ entitled “The Means Lead- 

“■Lt 0 TrUe ^ 080 ? 11 ? and the True Philosopher ” 
The word phflosophy is here used in the general 
sense which it had before science and philosophy 
were sharply differentiated, and Swedenborg’s defi- 
mtion suggests something scientific rather than 
sornethmg metaphysical. He says: “By philosophy 
we here mean the Wledge of the mechanism of our 
world, or of whatever in the world is subject to the 
laws of geometry, or which it is possible to unfold 
77 h l assisted by geometry and rea- 

geometry, and reason are, in- 
deed, the three means by which this knowledge is to 
be reached and the ongins of things esplored. In 
Swedenborg- s time students of nature were oftener 

Emanuel SwedSbor^ 1,^2 by 
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content to observe ber in the open tban to attempt 
to carry her captive into a laboratory and put her 
through her paces under “controlled” conditions, 
and therefore Swedenborg speats of experience 
rather than experiment. “By experience we mean 
the hnowledge of everything in the world of nature 
which is capable of being received hy the senses. 
This definition embraces everything of nature, 
whether in the elementary Hngdom, or in metallurgy, 
chemistry, hotany, anatomy, etc., in so far as we 
can ascertain the manner in which it afiects the 
senses or acts a posteriori” 1 As Swedenborg uses 
the word, geometry has a peculiar look, but the man- 
ner in which he couples it with “rational philoso- 
phy,” plus the testimony of the following quotation, 
shows that he has in mind inductive reasoning. “The 
second means leading to wisdom, by which the secrets 
of invisible nature may be unlocked and revealed, is 
geometry and rational philosophy; by means of 
whicb we are enabled to compare our esperiments, to 
set them in order analytically, to reduce them to 
laws, rules, and analogies, and thence to elicit some 
third or fourth thing which was unknown before.” 2 
The importance of geometry for him lay in the fact 
that the world is mechanical, and therefore geometry 
“accompanies the world from its first origin, or first 
boundary, to its last.” 3 Only the Infinite and the 

1 Tkc Principia, op. cit., p. 4. 

9 Ibid., p. 16. 

*Ibid., p; 17. ' 
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human sonl camot be esplored by means 0 f geom- 

S me aUSe # arB ab ° Ve il " B ? the 

bird means of attaimng t 0 wisdom, Swedenbor- 

asev:dentl y iatead, deduction. “The flculty of rel- 

sornng correctly, and of arriving at the end in riew 

by the proper means, which are experience and 

maT- Thè" b he . Cbamcteristic ° f the rational 
Th above irit erpretation of SwendenborcFs 

?Xf„“ Xt17»£ '7" * 

is enabled to arrive at tK* ot, 

edo-e of i- • , reaI Causes and tn °wl- 

1 • v? tkngS m the mec hanical world which 
is e f “™ lbl ® “ d r ™° te fr ° m the senses; and who 

fesfpZ2L CaPa ° f reaS0um S *P*ori. °r from 
P rmci P ies or causes, concerning the world and 

meteUuLy LLLlLh ™ ? hySicS ’ chemist ry, and 

f; W0 T be adds: <tWere * possible, by snTh meaL 

o brrng to light the nature of the elementarv and’ 

tf e tTtt that °f r 6 “f affi °’ Ve š etMe ’ and &aUy 

f °f the amma J hmgdom, how great would be the 

frfTTd the worid woifd -pf- f 

cuscovery .< Today we are at the high tide of 

the reahzation of this prophecy. 

_Yet one thing m0 re seemed to Swedenborg need- 

= p ° 32 ve foIlowtd 
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ful for his lofty enterprise. Ci Witbout tbe utmost 
devotion to tbe Supreme Being, no one can be a 
complete and truly learned philosopher.” * 

It is plain, therefore, that Swedenborg set before 
himself the usual scientific method of approach: (1) 
experiment (or “esperience”) to ascertain the facts; 
(2) inductive reasoning to discover the laws under- 
■lying the faets; and (3) deduction from the laws 
or principles so discovered. The only points which 
a scientist could call in question would be Sweden- 
borg’s a priori admission of the existence of the 
Deity, and his elevation of the Deity and the human 
soul above the mechanical processes of nature. But 
the task which our author had set himself was a 
bigger one than the ordinary scientific venture. It 
involved the entire universe; it was. a philosophy. 
And, such being the case, he must at the very outset 
assume the eristence of a Deity and an extra-mechan- 
ical state of being for the soul—at least as working 
hypotheses—or accept the altemative of a self- 
derived universe, give over his quest, and, if he in- 
vestigated at all, confine his labors to those planes 
of esperience directly connected with the senses. 

It will, of course, be understood that the foregoing 
discussion applies to Swedenborg's work in that 
period before he claimed a more immediate contact 
with the interior world and entered upon his 
theological career. 

1 op. cit., p. 30. 
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SWEDENBORG- AND INORGANIC 
EVOLUTION 

S WEDENBORG’S theory of inorgardc evolu- 
tion presupposes an atomic hypothesis which 
he calls “the corpuscular philosophy” or a the 
buHular hypothesis.” A typical bullule, as con- 
ceived by him, has the shape of a bnbble, as its name 
impliesj the surface being composed of smaller bub- 
blesj those of bubbles sthl smaHer, and so on, while 
the central space is occupied by similar particles 
caHed actives. A buHuIar particle is capable of 
three kinds of motion: (1) motion of the whole 
around an axis, or around two ases, and hence caHed 
axillary o r central motion; (2) internal motion or 
circvlation of the smaller buUules which constitute 
the larger; and finally (3) the translation of the 
whole corpuscle through space. Our author be- 
lieved that the third motion would result from the 
conjoint action of the other two. According to the 
hypothesis, the circulation of the smaHer buHules 
was from the center to the circumference of the 
larger buHule and vice versa, the particles describ- 
ing in the process spirals which resulted in two vor- 
tices, a vortex of inflowing particles at one pole 
and a vortex of outflowing particles at the other. 


Translation or locomotion of the individual particles 
would take place only, or mainly, whe'n there was 
space in which they could operate. The buHules 
forming the surface of a large particle, however, or, 
indeed, in any contiguous volume, would be pre- 
vented from acting freely, and hence in them we 
would have but two motions well developed, axHlary 
aud circulatory motions. Thqse latter particles 
Swedenborg caUs “finites,” or sometimes “passives,” 
whHe the freely moving corpuscles he distinguishes 
as “actives.” Firdtes and actives are, therefore, in 
reality identical. They are caHed finites when in 
volumes; actives when out of contact with one an- 
other and able to move in freedom. 

The buHule with which we began our description, 
one consisting of a surface of finites and a core of ac- 
tives, is properly what Swedenborg caHs an ele- 
mentary or atmospheric particle. When such a 
particle has been compressed until its actives are no 
longer able to move and the particle has become 
rigid, it is either a finite or an active—a finite if in 
a volume with others of its kind, an active if free. 

Each of these particles—whether atmospheric, 
finite, or active—consists, as has been said, of stiH 
smaHer buHules, and the difference between such con- 
stituent particles and the larger particle which they 
together form is what Swedenborg in his early writ- 
ings calls a £C discrete degree.” Degrees are continu- 
ous when aH corpuscles in a volume are of the same 
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size, or order; simultaneous wL.en there are two or 
more discrete degrees combined into a larger or 
4C lower 3? one. 

It is evident that, just as smaller bullules may 
enter into the composition of larger ones, these in 
their turn may be supposed to form bullules still 
larger, and this process of composition migbt be 
continued indefinitely. However, Swedenborg fixed 
upon a certain number of stages or degrees, and this 
number appears to have been determined by the nnm^ 
ber of atmospheres which he believed he could rec- 
ogmze in the world about him. In his first specula- 
tions regarding the composition of matter he consid- 
ered the water particle (i. e., molecule) as his typical 
fimte, steam being a combination of this finite with 
certain actives. Thus steam or Ctf aqueous vapor” 
was treated as an atmosphere, an atmosphere one 
degree lower than the air. The esistence of air is 
a matter of common knowledge, and an ether appears 
to be necessitated by the phenomena of vision. Mag- 
netism seems to call for an atmosphere still subtler, 
to which our author gave the name, tftf magnetic aura,” 
and at times gravitation appeared to him to call for 
an atmosphere more subtle than that, a etf most uni- 
versal aura of the world.” 

The same conclusions were impressed upon his 
mind by another course of reasoning. The air was 
known to be confined to the surface of the earth— 
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it did not reach the moon—and it evidently appealed 
to him as a probable supposition that there should 
be an atmosphere uniting the earth with its satellite, 
the satellite tftf revolving in the vortex of the earth,” 
which formed a particular atmospheric degree. Sim- 
ilarly, he concluded that there was a “solar atmos- 
phere” binding each solar system together, and this 
would make it necessary finally to assume still an- 
other aura, one truly “universal,” with which to 
unite all solar systems. 

Now, the number of atmospheres would necessarily 
help to determine the number of finites and actives. 
Since water particles, which entered into the. surfaces 
of the particles of aqueous vapor, constituted the 
lowest degree of finites, there must be another to 
form the surfaces of air particles, another for the 
ether particles, and one each for the two auras. This 
would necessitate five degrees of finites. But Sweden- 
borg thought that above all of them there must be 
one to form the soul of man, since man is enabled 
to look down upon all the rest, and this made a 
sisth. 1 

Perhaps the number six also appealed to hhn by 
analogy with the six days of creation. As we shall 
see presently, the seventh step consisted in the pro- 

1 It should be noted that. durmj; his earlier speculations, Swedenborg 
associated fiuids witb recipient objects sucb as planets, and human be- 
mgs m eoatrast witb the active solar centers and tbe Divine Being, and 
bence be calls tbese solid corpuscles finites morc often tban passives- 
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duction of angular mineral forms on wHch all that 
Had gone before and all tliat was to come after 
rested. 

To nnite this ladder of corpuscles with the In- 
finite, Swedenborg thought that there must he some 
entity or tc nexws” looking in one direction to the 
Creator and in the other upon the created, neither 
entirely infinite nor entirely finite. His first finites 
he supposed to consist of these èntities, and he likens 
them to mathematical points, because, while the 
mathematical point appears to be scarcely in exist- 
ence, all geometry starts from it. This intermediate 
interested and perplexed him greatly and he devoted 
considerable attention to it both in the Principia 
and in a separate work published the same year. 1 * 3 As 
it arose directly from the Infinite in which all power 
resides, he considered it evident that it must have 
impressed upon itself motion of the most perfect 
nature, “pure and total motion,” and this could not 
be otherwise conceived of “geometrically and ration- 
ally than as an intemal state or endeavor (conatus) 
to motion. 5? 2 Since these points entered into the 
composition of everything in the universe, they car- 
ried their conatu-s with them, which espressed itself 
first in the axillary, circulatory, and transitional 
motions mentioned on a previous page, later in the 

1 It appeared in an English translation as Ovtlincs of a Philosophical 

Argumcwt <?n thc Infinitc and thc Final Ctmsc of Crcaticm; and (m the 
lr.tCTcou.rsc Bctwccn thc Soul and thc Body, London, 1847. 

3 Summary of the Frincipia, pp. 11, 12. 
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animatory motions of the heart and lungs in animal 
organisms, and in general in the formation of miner- 
als, and the evolution of plants, animals, and men. 

The actives of the first and second finites he sup- 
posed constituted the core of the sun, those of the 
third he thought had no independent existence be- 
cause they would be unable to act in the same space 
as the first two without being changed into finites, 
while the actives of the fourth and fifth degrees he 
beheved not to exist in large volumes, though they 
might be temporarily liberated, the first in the form 
of, or in connection with, lightning, and the second 
in ordinary combustion, “culinary fire.” 

Such were the organic factors, the physical and 
chemical umts, out of which Swedenborg proposed to 
weave the cosmos; we now have to see how he did 
it. As to the first steps he is naturally not very 
explicit, but, as the same is true of every other cos- 
mologist, this ofiers no ground for adverse criticism. 
He assumes that multitudes of actives of the first 
finite came together, forming countless solar centers, 
that the particles of the first aura about these were 
gradually constricted until they were compressed 
into the solid corpuscles which he calls third finites, 
and that these in turn, combining with actives of the 
first and second finites, formed the second or mag- 
netic aura which gradually estended outward from 
the stellar surfaces. 

“The whole visible sidereal heaven,” says our au- 
39 
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thor, <e is a great spliere, and its suns or stars to- 
gether with their vortices are parts of the sphere” 
connected in a manner snggested by the sphere of a 
magnet; 1 he adds that “the common axis of the 
sphere or sidereal heaven* seems to be the galaxy 
where there is the greatest congeries of stars”; 2 3 
and suggests finally that “there may be innumerable 
spheres of the kind or sidereal heavens in the finite 
universe; these, may be colligated with each other lilce 
the spheres of two magnets; and the whole visible 
sidereal heaven is perhaps but a point in respect to 
the universe”. 8 We will, however, now confine our- 
selves to a consideration of the evolution of our own 
solar system, because, as Swedenborg says, the de- 
velopment of each may have followed an independent 
line. After the magnetic aura had extended for a 
eonsiderable distance, the process that we observed 
in the case of the first aura is supposed to have been 
repeated. The particles nearer to the sun*s surface 
were compressed until they also lost their atmos- 
pheric character and fourth finites came into being, 
forming a sheath about the solar body. But the 
axial motion of this sheath of finites tended to stretch 
it outward, at the same time' reducing its thickness 
over aH and massing the greater part of it about the 
equator. In time this process produced a rupture 

1 Scmmary of the Principia, trans. by Alfred'H. Stroh; Bryn Athyn, 
Pa., 1904, p. 44. 

2 Jbid., p. 4S. 

3 Ibid., p. 46. 
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at the poles and the sheath was transformed into a 
ring. The ring in its turn spread under the con- 
tinued centrifugal action until it also broke. From 
the principal masses of fourth finites came the 
planets, from fourth finites which had faHen out- 
ward and surrounded volumes. of elementary parti- 
cles came the satelHtes, and from smaH quantities of 
fourth finites which had surrounded actives, sun 
spots. 

Once initiated in this manner, the planets with 
their satellites moved outward in the vortex of the 
magnetic aura about the sun untH each reached a 
point where the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
acting upon it were balanced, when it came to rest 
and continued to revolve ahout the solar body at 
that distance. In the mean time the process. that 
had gone on upon the solar surface was repeated on 
the surface of our planet. The fourth finites con- 
stituting the elementary suhstance of our earth sur- 
rounded smaH volumes of first elementary particles 
and a new atmosphere arose, extending outward very 
much like vapor from the surface of a lake. Again 
the pressure on those particles- closest to the parent 
body is assumed to have increased until fifth finites 
made their appearance, which combined with parti- 
cles of hoth the first and second auras in the same 
manner as before, and stiU another atmosphere was 
formed. The first of these two terrestrial spheres 
Swedenhorg calls the ether; the second the air. It 
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is to be noted that, ■while resembling the first t'wo 
auras, or solar atmospheres, in general constitution 
and manner of origin, the two last differ in intemal 
constitution, for while the auras enclose actives the 
ether and air enclose particles of the auras them- 
selves. jFinally air gave rise, by a similar process of 
compression, to the sixth finites, familiarly known 
to us as water, and these are constantly producing 
the lowest of all atmospheres, water vapor. 

The first stage ih the evolutionary process is now 
completed. The solar bodies have been brought into 
esistence, the. planetary bodies and their satellites, 
and the various atmospheres which bind all together. 
The next stage is the production of minerals. And 
here Swedenborg tums to an expedient similar to 
that to which he resorted in the creation of finites, 
though this time the result is a Mnd of devolution. 
In brief, he supposes the waters of the primeval 
ocean to have increased so much in volume and depth 
that the water particles near its floor broke in pieces 
under the strain. The more minute bullules would 
then filter into the spaces between the unbroken 
molecules of water and consolidate into angular 
masses of the same shapes as those interstices. 
Swedenborg’s study of spheres placed in contact 
with one another led him to beKeve that two sorts 
of angular - bodies would result from.this process, 
some of them cubic and some tetrahedral. As sev- 
eral degrees of spherical particles were concemed, 
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there would be cubic and tetrahedral particles of 
several degrees. The cubic particles, of whatever 
degree, were of the class which we should now call 
alkaKes or bases, the tetrahedral bodies fumished 
the acids, and the two combined, of course, would 
yield salts. But in this way only a part of the 
bases are esplained. The others are supposed to 
have resulted from the infiltration of minute bullules 
into particles of water and other finites, resulting 
in the formation of heavy spherical bodies, which 
might stand alone or be combined with the angular 
units just described. There would thus be three 
kinds of units in the mineral Mngdom and they would 
be of several degrees. In substance, this is the the- 
ory set forth in a Kttle work which our author 
intended as a supplement to his Lesser Principia , a 
work which was pubKshed in an EngKsh translation 
as Principles of ChewAstry It is incomplete, but 
from a summary of Swedenborg’s philosophy written 
out several years later on a single manuscript page, 
we can fill it in in the following manner. He held, (1) 
that the round mineral particles from the first aura 
were the essential substance of gold, (2) that most 
of the other metals were formed by means of round 
mineral particles derived from the second aura, (3) 
that the more volatile salts arose from cubes and 
tetrahedrons formed between fifth finites, (4) that 
the more substantial salts were from cubes and 

1 London, 1847. 
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tetrahedrons formed between molecnles of "waterj and 
(5) that from fragments of these in varions sorts of 
combinations other minerals, oils, etc. came into ex- 
istence. 1 

In the beginning the iighter minerals preponder- 
ated, particularly the salts 9 and these rose to the 
surface of the prhneval ocean and solidified into a 
crust, a crust not absolutely solid, but with openings 
at various points through which water bubbled, af- 
terwards winding its way along on the surface to 
disappear again underground. Upon the crust 
plants and animals were now brought forth in suc- 
cession, and finally man. All this toot place before 
our earth had reached its present orbit, and when 
it was nearer the sun, while the climate was like that 
of spring, before evil things had come into esistence, 
and it was at that time and upon that crust that the 
Garden of Eden was brought into being and placed 
in charge of primitive man. The deluge which later 
all but destroyed mankind and put an end to the 
Golden Age resulted from the break up of this origi- 
nal mineral crust, when the oceans and continents 
took shape as we know them today, this explanation 
of the deluge being in line with the Biblical words, 
<< and the fountains of the great deep were broken 
up. J? 

The above theory, thus rapidly sketched, is of 


“ Snef, J* Scicntific and Philosopkica i 
Trcatiscs by Emanucl Swedcnborg, cd. by Alfred Henry Stroh, Part XI. 
-rascicie 1, pp. 59-60. 
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course crude, at variance with known fact in many 
parts, and demonstrably unworkable in others. Nev- 
ertheless, for the time in which it was brought out, 
whether viewed from the scientific or the philosophi- 
cal standpoint, it is a remarkable conception, and 
there is great heauty in the final scene, man in his 
state of integrity, in the Golden Age, the springtime 
of the world, surrounded by all good things, and 
living in idyllic happiness while his earthly abode 
circles near the sun much as his own mind was then 
nearer the Sun of Heaven. 

In spite of its apparent crudeness, this mental 
construct contains flashes of prophetic insight in 
that it plainly foreshadowed the nebular hypothesis 
of Laplace and his successors. That it may contain 
further valuablè suggestions was the beLief of Pro- 
fessor Erank W. Very, whose work, entitled c< An 
Epitome of Swedenborg’s Science” is soon to be pub- 
lished. My main purpose in describing the theory at 
such length is- to show that it is a true evolutionary 
hypothesis within the meaning of the term as already 
defined. The only directly creative act is in the pro- 
duction of the First Points, and perhaps the first 
finites- and actives through them. And, since Sweden- 
| borg chose to carry his hypothesis rigidlv back to 

? the very beginmng of things, he had only one alter- 

native, to ascribe origins to the Creator or to adopt 
an avowedly atheistic position. After this every- 
thing follows in a strictly evolutionary and mechan- 
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ical manner . 1 Second firdtes and actives are formed 
from firsts, thirds from seconds, fourths'from thirds, 
and so on down to sixths. And finallj these finites 
and actives are employed in the mannfacture of tlie 
substances of the mineral hingdom. Swedenborg is so 
rigidly mecbanical throughout that the human soul 
is eonnected with one of his series of finite particles, 
and he would have laid himself open to a charge 
of materialism were it not for his exceptions as to 
the activities of the human soul and the Infinite. 


schcme of erolution wbich I menfcioned 
w- u f page 8 : ? ne mtroduces the Creator only at the 

bejrmiun.g',. but, as we shall see Iater, Swedenborg regards his chains of 
eIement ( arie s, .aud organisms merely as instrumental causes 
See pager h 129-llo. SeS mamtain m dependent relations with the Infinite! 


SWEDENBORG AND ORGANIC EVOLUTION 

O N first esamination, Swedenborg’s treatment 
of the origin of organic life seems more at 
variance with the evolutionarj theorj of our 
day than his hjpothesis of inorganic unfoldment. 
In order to understand his position, however, we 
must grasp his attitude toward the cosmos as a 
whole. While modem science represents evolution 
either as a continuous expansion along one plane or 
as an ascent from the inorganic to man, Swedenborg 
conceived of the process- as dual, first a descent from 
the Infinite to the mineral plane, an involution of 
Life—the inorganic evolution which we have just 
described—and secondly an ascent or evolution from 
the mineral plane to man and through man to the 
Infinite. Thus, when he comes to organic evolu- 
tion, the several degrees of finites, actives, and at- 
mospheres form a kind of ladder upon which organic 
life may climb on its retum to tbe Deity. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that he thinks he dis- 
covers several planes of plants and animals corres- 
ponding to the degrees already established in the 
elemental world. 

Unfortunately, we are dependent for most of our 
knowledge of this part of Swedenborg’s theory on 
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his semi-poetica! wori caUed The Worship and Love 

c ?t °-\ S “ d * is not alwa;!rs eas y t0 tel1 tow much 
ot this iie mtended should be taken literally. How- 

ever, we are assisted by numerous footnotes in hi s 
nsnal, unadorned language so. that the outlines of 
the hypothesis are not difficult to discem. At this 
pornt Swedenhorg was very much hampered by the 
supposedly bnef time which the science and theology 
of his day allowed for mundane evolution. The 
earth, when we take the story up again, is supposed 
to be reyolvmg about its sun at that distance best 
calculated to set the germinal forces at work in 
the spnngtime of the world ” He likens. our globe 
at that penod to a huge egg, “but one laden with 
as many smah eggs, or smaH seeds, cohected at its 
surface, as were to be of its future triple kingdom, 
namely, the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal.” 1 
Out of these first came lowly plants, such as bear 
nowers; later, as the soil increased in depth from 
the death of successive generations, came shrubs and 
low trees; and stiU later the tall trees of the forest. 
But Swedenborg’s poetical work has it that these 
pnmitive vegetable growths were capable of produc- 
ing not merely more vegetable forms like themselves 
but also animal forms, so that the three kinds of 
vegetable growths--plants, shrubs, and trees—each 
brought forth distinct orders of animal life. From 


X 24? e Tkc Worshi * and Lovc °f Eng-Iish translation, Boston, 1914, 
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the plants came the lower living things such as 
worms and insects, from shrubs came birds, each 
species from a particular species of shrub, and from 
trees the four-footed animals. Land plants gave 
birth to land animals, and aquatic plants gave birth 
to shellfish, snails, fish, amphibia, and finally reptiles. 
Last of all man himself came into being from a tree 
of peculiar excellence growing in the most favored 
spot of the virgin planet. 

It is stated specifically in others of our author’s 
works that eaeh degree of plants and animals con- 
tained souls, often described as of a fluid nature, de- 
rived from one of the atmospheres. Thus in the 
Corpuscvlar Plvtloso'phy in JBrief, already quoted, 1 
he says: “From these [auras] by determination are 
generated the fluids called spirituous-: (1) the human 
spirituous fluid from the first aura; (2) the animal 
spirituous fluid from the second aura; (3) one 
formed from the ether, whence insects [arise]. 
These are the first determinants of the animal king- 
dom.” - Here and in other places the identification 
of the planes with the orders of animal and vegetable 
life seems to vary somewhat, but the principle is the 
same. It is to be added that each series of animals 
possessing a higher spirituous fiuid contains as well 
all of the fiuids below that, so that in man we have at 
least three. Swedenborg’s Economy of the Sovl 
Kmgdom was written to explain the operation of 


^-See p. 23. 
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iliese flrnd degrees in man ? which he identified as the 
red blood, the white or purer blood, and the animal 
spint the Iast an essence widelj believed in bj 
pbjsiologists of bis period. Tbis and the purer 
blood were tbougbt to flow inside of the nerves, 
althougb at one time Swedenborg identified tbe wbite 
blood with tbe wbite blood corpuscles. 

Sucb a tbeorj of organic unfoldment can but seem 
grotesque to one trained in the modern doctrine and 
famibar witb those multitudes of carefullj categor- 
ized facts upon wbicb it is based, but it is not without 
claims to tbe same name, evolution. According to it 
plants and animals were not created out of nothing, 
and ammals were not created directlj out of mineral 
substances. Note particularlj tbat man is produced 
trom a tree which in its tum sprang from tbe 
mineral kmgdom. Thus Swedenborg definitelj broke 
witb the orthodos bebef that conjured buman beings 
directlj from «tbe dust of the ground. 53 

Tbat tfC witcb burners” were abroad in bis time as 
well as our own and that be was aware tbat be migbt 
draw tbeir attentions td bimself is shown bj tbe f ol- 
lowmg somewhat apologetic remarks on bis theorj 
of tbe evolution of animal life tbrougb plants: 

. “ Tiie command tbat tbe eartb sbould bring forth 
living creatures, refers to tbeir corporeal texture 
from eggs, and not to their souls, wbicb were drawn 
not from the eartb but from a purer or vital aura. 
But whether these bodies or eggs, as, also those of tbe 
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water creatures, or of tbe winged fowl, were pro- 
duced immediatelj from tbe dust or slime of tbe 
eartb, or wbetber thej grew up mediatelj, througb 
the fibres- of subjects of tbe vegetable kingdom,—it 
amounts to tbe same* tbing; for whether tbej sprang 
up immediatelj, or mediatelj in the waj mentioned, 
tbej nevertheless came from tbe earth or from the 
dust of tbe earth. 551 

And be speaks- thus. wben be touches upon tbe still 
more tender subject of tbe origin of man: 

tftf Whether man was formed immediatelj from tbe 
eartb, and tbus - witbout. passing througb bis periods 
from infancj to manhood; or wbetber he-was formed 
mediatelj from an egg and so- fortb, maj be left to 
the faitb of tbe reader. Since, bowever, a single 
daj signifies’ an entire spaee* of time or a lapse of 
manj jears,. be might also bave been bom from an 
egg, and the egg have been produced not immediatelj 
from tbe earth’s ground, but. mediatelj bj means of 
tbe fibres of some vegetable obj ect or tree, wherebj 
the essences tbat were- to pass> over into his blood 
might be refined. If this be tbe case, be was never- 
theless formed out of the dust of tbe eartb; for 
everjtbing that passes througb the roots or fibres 
of vegetables is from the earth. Tbe fact tbat all 
things were brougbt fortb according to ends, even 
intermediate ends, tbat were foreseen and provided 

1 Thc Hisiory of Crcation as Given by Moses, Enjrlisli trans. by 
Alfred Acton; Bryn Atbyn, 1911, p. 17. 
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for; and thus were brought forth mediately and in 
their orders, derogates nothing from the Divine Om- 
nipotence.” 1 

This last sentence is noteworthy, for there are ad- 
mirers of Swedenborg who seem to think that to 
admit an origin of mankind through the medium of 
organisms distinctly higher than plants wouid ce der- 
ogate” very much from the Divine Omnipotence. 

-But there is a more sympathetic relationship be- 
tween Swedenborg’s hypothesis and modern evolution 
than is apparent in the statement of his theory in its 
bald outhnes. I will begin my explanation of this 
relationship by quoting again what our author says 
regarding the virgin earth as an egg about to bring 
iorth, but addmg the important sentences which 


This virgin and new-born earth, furnished with 
so becoming an aspect, now represented a kind 
of new egg, but one laden with as many small eggs, 
or sma1 ^ seeds, coHected at its surface, as werHo’ 
be of its future triple kingdom, namely,- the min- 
eral, the vegetable, and the animal. These seeds 
or beginmngs lay as yet unseparated in their rudi- 
ments, one folded up in another, namely, the vege- 
tabie kingdom in the mineral kingdom, which was 
to ke the matrk, and the animal kingdom in the 
vegetable kingdom, which was to serve as a nurse 

1 Thc Hist. of Creation, pp. 22-23. 
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or nourisher; for each was afterwards to come 
forth distinctly from its covering. Thus the pres- 
ent contained the past, and what was to come lay 
concealed in each, for one thing involved another 
. in a continual series.” 1 

From the first sentence we might suppose Sweden- 
borg assumed that the seeds of the various species 
of plants and animals were distinct from the begin- 
ning, but it is evident from the sentence following 
that this was only potentially the case. “These 
seeds or beginnings lay as yet umeparated in their 
rudiments, one folded up in another, namely, the 
vegetable kingdom in the mineral kingdom, which 
was to be the matrix, and the animal kingdom in the 
vegetabie kingdom, which was to serve as a nurse or 
nourisher.” The last part of this sentence is of 
peculiar importance because it helps us to under- 
stand the origin of Swedenborg’s developmental the- 
ory. It is a matter of common observation that 
plants spring from the earth, i. e. 3 in the last anal- 
ysis from the -mineral kingdom, as if the earth were 
their mother. Poetry and myth reiterate the sug- 
gestion. It is also - a matter of common observation 
that the vegetable kingdom is the principal sustainer, 
“nurse or nourisher” as Swedenborg says, of the ani- 
mal kingdom. Swedenborg merely infers that the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms originated in the 

1 The Worship and Love af Goi, pp. 24-25. 
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first instance from the Mngdoms wHch are now fonnd 
to sustain them. It was a natural corollary that 
“as many genera and species” of animal forms came 
forth as there were genera and species of plants, and 
this idea would be supported by the evident depend- 
ence of certain animals, particularly certain Mnds of 
insects, on particular species of plants. 

_ perhaps S-wedenborg gives us the hest idea of 
his general conception in a footnote a little further 
on in the same work: 

“For all and single things in universal nature, 
and in each of her Mngdoms, Tvhich flow deter- 
minately, perform and accomplish revolutions of 
this sort, that is,- they commence from their first 
natures, and from them proceed in order to last 
or Iowest things; and when they have there estab- 
. lished new principles ( principia ), they retum 
from them in a Kke order to first or supreme 
things; so that they descend, and then from newly 
formed beginnings ascend. This- is a constant ef- 
fect, not only in the vegetable Mngdom but also 
in the animal, which Mngdoms, in their most gen- 
era i [principles] have reference to, and resemble 
each other. Tor nature, taMng her birth after 
an egg, and from an egg, first excited the supreme 
and most simple auras or atmospheres, then middle 
ones, and. finally the last, or the aerial. These, or 
their individual forms or substances, which are the 
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most active forces of her universe, she conjoined 
by the mediations of the sun 5 s rays with the prin- 
ciples of the earth, endowed of themselves with no 
activity, and thus she conceived new forms, which 
being enclosed in seeds were to be the most fruitful 
principles of new foetuses or productions. Rut 
these she hatched in an order inverted from her 
own, that is, she first principled those forms which 
were conceived from the ultimate aura, then those 
which were conceived from the middle aura, and 
lastly, those which were conceived from the su- 
preme; by which method, as before observed, out 
of the earth first sprang up flowers, afterwards 
shrubs, lastly trees, which were prior to the rest 
in perfection and duration. Thus nature is said 
to have advanced from her first to her last, and 
from her last to her first, and to have performed 
her greatest gyration, the model of similar and 
lesser subsequent ones; how this greatest revolu- 
tion was established is clear from the series above 
mentioned. That a similar progression takes 
place in the animal Mngdom throughout, appears 
manifestly from those continual gyrations which 
prevail in bodies and produce them, both in gen- 
eral and in particular.” 1 

In this place Swedenborg bases his doctrine of 
evolution on the commonest of all natural phenom- 
ena, the succession of generations in the plant and 
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animal worlds. From a seed the plant develops into 
a complete plant, which. in tnrn bear& fruit and 
within the frrnt seed. The seed descending to the 
earth begins the Hfe proeess all over again. With 
animals the cycle is practically the same. The ani- 
mal starts as a seed, usually wit hin the body of the 
mother much as a seed in the earth. Then it begins 
a free Hfe of its own, comes to' maturity, and pro- 
duces new seed within itself which initiates the Hfe 
cycle once more. In a similar way, suggests Sweden- 
borg, the whole universe has probably arisen from 
a cosmic germ which may be Hkened to an egg. 

The symbol of the developing egg—used by our 
author repeatedly—is the same employed by Huxley 
in a passage noted above where he represents it as 
embodying the most perfect type of the evolutionary 
process. 1 Whatever one may thinh of this it cer- 
tainly is not special creation. Here, for instance, 
Swedenborg boldly describes the origin of seeds: 
“These [atmospheres], or their individual forms or 
substances, which are the most active forces of her 
umverse, she [h e. 9 nature] conjoined by the media- 
tion of the sun’s rays with the principles of the 
earth, endowed of themselves with no activity, and 
thus she coneeived new forms, which being enclosed 
in seeds were to be the most fruitful principles of new 
foetuses or productions.” 2 Or, in other words, the 
. . ) 

1 See pp. 6-7. 

- See pp. 53-54. 
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original vegetable germs were produced through a 
combination of the atmospheres—the aura, the ether, 
and the air—with mineral substances through the 
agency of the sun’s rays. No originating process 
could be furtber from special creation. Swedenborg 
assigns a more direct function to supernatural forces 
in the production of animal germs, for we read a 
Httle farther on: “As the seeds of vegetables arose 
from the conjunction of the active powers of nature 
with the inert powers of the earth, through the medi- 
um of the radiation of the sun of the world, so these 
seeds, which are animated, arose from that form or 
spiritual essence, which is spiritual and living, in- 
fused into the forms or active powers of nature, 
through the medium of the radiation of the Sun of 
Life.” 1 Here a spiritual essence is represented as 
conjoined with plants through the medium of the 
“Sun of Life.” But this again is not a speeial crea- 
tion, because animals came into existenee through 
ihe medivm of the vegetable kingdom. The forma- 
tion of these seeds or souls—and this is of cardinal 
importance for our discussion—took place within 
pre-existing essences or organisms. The vegetable 
seed was formed within the mineral, and the animal 
seed was formed within the vegetable. In one place, 
indeed, we come upon a still more profound thougbt, 
and one in close harmony with modern views. Speak- 

1 Thc Worship and Lovc of God, p. 40. 
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mg of the form&tion of a crust over the primawal 
waters, as mentioned above, our author says: 

<cr Uhe elementary particles. which came up, or 
emerged, from the waters to their surface.and formed 
that crust, or dry land, could not as yet be such 
earthly particles as we now find in meadows, and 
which constitute the soil; but they were mere seeds; 
for the dust of our earth is bom of the ashes of 
withered or dead grasses, plants, and trees. And 
therefore, since the whole surface of the earth that 
had now come into existence was a seminary, no 
other result could follow than that, from its univer- 
sal bosom, it should bring f orth grass, or produce the 
vegetable iingdom, which would afterwards serve the 
winged fowl and the beast for nourishment.” 1 
Of course, the m&tter constituting this crust c&n- 
not have contained waste organic substances or 
humus, because there had been no vegetable or animal 
life to produce it. The thought would naturally 
follow that it must have consisted of hard mineral 
substances, and this would appear to us a still less 
tractable material from which to produce organic 
Iife. However, Swedenborg has something in mind 
wHch is entirely different. By tuming back to our 
sketch of his theory of inorganic evolution it will be 
seen that he supposed the primaeval crust to have 
been composed of elementary particles or “finites” 

1 Thc History of Crcation as Given by Moscs, op. cit,, p, 14. 
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of the fifth, fourth, and perhaps stiH higher degrees, 
released by pressure at the bottom of the ocean. We 
find, too, that these were very similar to the particles 
which entered into the animal and human fluids. In 
other words, they were highly generalized entities so 
much nearer the Source of their origin that the pro- 
duction of organic life from them might be much 
more readily conceived than from minerals such as 
exist today. Thus Swedenborg can speak of them as 
<£ mere seeds, 55 and of the whole surface of the earth 
as a “seminary.” Some of these highly generalized 
inorganic-organic seeds formed largèr inert com- 
pounds or minerals, while others sprang up in vari- 
ous veget&ble forms which soon gave birth to animal 
organisms also. 1 

Swedenborg’s developmental system may be said to 
work at right angles with the current theory of 
evolution, for, according to the latter, single celled 
plants sprang from the inorganic world, which 
quickly gave rise to single celled animals, and there- 
after plants and animals evolved along parallel lines; 
but according to Swedenborg each of the three at- 
mospheres combined with mineral substances inde- 
pendently to produce a group of vegetable forms— 
plants, shrubs, trees—and from these in tum came 


1 Compare the “neutral stuff" o£ Eertrand Russell, -which bridges tbe 
gap formerly created _ by _tbat old sharp distinction between mind and 
matter ( The Analysis of Matter''). 
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as many degrees of animals: (1) insects. and worms, 
(2) birds, and (3) quadrupeds. Here is a strange 
sort of evolution, but an evolution none tbe less. 
Xn the last analysis plants did apparently come from 
minerals, and animals from plants, though we must 
always remember that the minerals and the plants 
were instrumental causes. 
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SWEHENBORG AND CULTUEAL EVOLUTION 

I N his early years Swedenborg naturally accepted 
the common theological opinions of Hs time re- 
garding the perfection of Adam, the Garden of 
Eden, and the fall of man. As we have seen, he wove 
the literal narrative into his cosmogony, by suppos- 
ing that the Garden of Eden had been located upon 
a crust formed over the priimeval waters, and that 
the break-up of tHs crust occasioned the NoacHc 
deluge. Like so many pious men before and since, 
he strove heroically to reconcile the seeming demands 
of nature as he knew it with the Genesis account 
of creation, and of tHs effort the two transitional 
works, The WorsJnp ancL Love of God, and The His - 
tory of Creation as Given hy Moses are witnesses. 

With the opening of the second period of Hs 
life, these views practicaEy disappear, and the early 
history of man assumes a quite distinct form, wHch 
yet partakes of the theory of original perfection and 
a subsequent fall. Quite modern, indeed, is Hs ad- 
mission that in the very earliest times men lived like 
the wild beasts, went on all fours, and were entirely 
devoid of religion or what we later know as culture. 
These beings he calls Pre-Adamites. But part of 
these, at least, were later elevated to the Hghest 
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qjiritual level, to which he gives the name “celestial.” 
ihey had nmnediate perception of truth and acted 
d^rectly upon their perceptions; in fact they were in 
such close contact with the denizens of the interior 
world that they enjoyed direct inflnx from them. 
Ihey communicated with each other by shght mo- 
rions ofthe features instead of by audible utterance. 
I hey did not attempt to coneeal their thonghts, and 
tius was reflected anatomically in the fact that their 
faces were mnervated directly from the seat. of their 
TOl, e., the cerebellnm. 1 These men formed what 
bwedenborg calls tbe Most Ancient Chnrch. After- 
Wards these celestial people passed through a number 
0 . s * a S es of degeneration because tbey allowed their 
nnnds to be drawn away gradually by earthly and 
sensuous tbings. Thus in time, as Swedenborg de- 
scnbes ;t, heaven was “closed” to them and their 
descendants became uttèrly depraved. Degeneration 
proceeded so far that it; was impossible to save most 
of theni, and they perished by a Mnd of intemal 
suffocation. The destruction of this. Chureh is repre- 
sented in Scripture by a flood. Afterwards came a 
seeond Church typified by Noab and his descendants, 

“ the S0 ' CaDed SilTer A S e > tbese were 
of a different gemus.” They did not perceive truth, 
but acquired it through their understandings, subse- 
quently applydng it to Hfe. With them the path to 
the f ormer will, the cerebellum, was closed, and a 

1 Arcana Coclcstia, nn. .895, 1118, 4326. 
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new will took its place, seated in tlie cerebrmn. 1 This 
Church also passed through. several stages of degen- 
eration, and in particular a late phase of the Church, 
associated with sacrifices, arose in Syria, presently 
giving rise to the Jewish Church, the lowest and most 
external of all. Just before. the coming of Christ 
spiritual devolution was complete, hut with that 
great event an upward movement began which has 
continued, though with varied acceleration, ever 
since. 


1 Arcana Cocicstia, n. 4326. 
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VIEWS EXPBESSED BY SWEDENBORG IN 
HIS LATER WRITINGS 

T HE divergence brought out in our last chapter 
between ? the opinions on matters of human his- 
tory espressed- by Swedenborg in liis earlier 
writings and those of his theological period malce it 
advisable, before going farther, to consider wbether 
the same divergence exists in his- general theories of 
cosmic and organic evolution. 

We may say at the outset that the majority of 
statements in those writings bearing upon similar 
subjects either refer plainly to the earlier hypotheses 
or may be interpreted as doing so. The divergence 
between the system of material unfoldment set forth 
m his eariier and in his later worhs is rather caused 
by omissions in the latter than by discordant asser- 
tions. There is, indeed, one apparent repudiation of 
an earlier principle by him which has caused some 
controversy. This has reference to creation through 
pointSj one of the first theses in his Principia. 

“Many acknowledge [he says] that there is an 
only substance, which is also the first source of 
all things; but they do not know what 'that sub- 
stance is. They believe it to be so simple that 
nothing can be simpler, and to be comparable to 


a point without dimension, from an infinite num- 
ber of which the forms of dimension were pro- 
duced. This, however, is a fallacy, originating in 
the idea of space, from which it seems as though 
there was such a point; when, nevertheless, the 
truth is, that the simpler and purer anything is, 
the more full and complete it is. This is the 
reason why, the more interiorly any object is ex- 
amined, the more wonderful, perfect, and beautiful 
are the things seen in it; and why the most wonder- 
ful, perfect and beautiful of all are in the first 
substance. This is because the first substance is 
from the spiritual Sun, which, as was said, is from 
the Lord, and in which He is; and so that Sun 
itself is that only substance which, as it is not in 
space, is all in all, and in the greatest and least 
things in the created universe.” 1 

Later, in The True Christian Religion (n. 20) we 
read: “Unless an idea is formed of God as the 
primal Substance and Eorm, and of His Eorm as the 
absolute Human Form, the human mind may easily 
involve itself in spectral imaginations about God 
Himself, the origin of man, and the creation of the 
world. It would then conceive of God only as the 
nature of the universe in its first elements, thus as 
vastness, 'or as emptiness and nothingness; of man’s 
origin as a fortuitous concourse of elements into 

i Divinc Providcncc, n. 6. 
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tKat form; of the creation of the world, that the 
origin of its substances and forms was geometrical 
points and their lines, which are essentiaHy notHng, 
because nothing can be predicated of them. In such 
minds all that belongs to the Church is like Stys or 
Tartarean darkness.” 1 

It is easy to see that an extreme adherence to the 
concept of an original substance composed of math- 
ematical points would be absurd and lead nowhere, 
but such a conception does not seem to eshaust .the' 
, . ^ edenbor to was trying to express in 

his early works by the raathematical point. How- 
ever, I do not feel that the matter is of imporfcance 
here. The question involved is highly metaphysical, 
and does not toucJi upon the problems irith which 
we are mainly concerned. 

Whatever change of view our author may have 
undergone with reference to the first points, it did 
not extend to the conatus or endeavor which he had 
attnbuted^to them. In fact, this is treated more at 
length anu evpanded into a major principle. Re- 
garding conatus in general, he says: 

“No motion can come forth without endeavor 
( conatus ) ; so much so, that when endeavor ceases, 
motion ceases; wherefore, the internal of motion 
is endeavor, that is, raoving force. So is it with 


Z29?°D&Z ProvSin^ 204 ' Conjugial Lovc. n. 


living endeavor which is will, and living motion 
which is action.” 1 

Conatus is also the imraediate cause of organic 
evolution: 

cc As there is an endeavor of the minerals of the 
earth to vegetate, so there is an endeavor of plants 
to vivify themselves [ i. e. y to turn into animals]. ?>2 

Indeed, endeavor determines every mineral forra, 
governs the life cycle of every plant and animal, and 
contains within itself the secret of the entire evolu- 
tionary process as well as the cosraos in which that 
process goes on. 3 

In these later writings Swedenborg comraonly 
speaks of three atmospheres which he calls the air, 
the ether, and the aura, 4 but in several places a 
watery atmosphere is mentioned. 5 Twice, however, 
in both cases in the Spiritual Diary, he refers to 
four atmospheres, once only casually (n. 418), but 
a second time at length as follows: 

cc There are four natural spheres which originate 
from the sun. The atmosphere which produces 
hearing is known. A purer atmosphere, separate 

1 Arcana Coclcstia, n. 9473. 

2 Divinc Lovc and Wisdom, n. 62. (See also nn. 61 and 65.) 

0 Ibid., nn. 309-316. 

* Divine Love and Wisdom, ru 192; True Christian Rciigion, n. 32; 
The Divinc Wisdom, XII, S; 'Thc Last Judgmcnt (Posthumous) n. 312; 
Coronis, n. 17. 

6 Apocalypsc Rcvealcd, nn. 238, 290; Conjugial Lovc, n. 1SS; Apoca- 
lyPsc Explained, nn. 342, 538, 594, 832. 
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from the aerial one, is wh.at produces sight, or 
visual images, bj means of the reflexions of the 
shades of all objects: how far this atmosphere 
penetrates into the natural mind, and whether it 
presents material ideas, as thej a,re called, or 
fancies and imaginations, cannot as jet be so well 
established, b-ut from manj thing's it appears 
probable. This, then, must be the first atmosphere 
which reigns in the natural mind. Another at- 
mosphere is a still purer ether, and is that which 
produces the forces of magnets, which reign, not 
onlj about the magnet in particular, but also 
around the whole globe. . . . It produces the po- 
sition tHerein of the whole terraqueous globe in 
relation to the poles of the world, and also manj 
things which are known to the world respecting 
the magnetic elevations and inclinations. This 
[atmospherej would seem to produce reasonings 
in the natural mind, with which, however, for them 
to live, the Spiritual must be present; as it must 
be with sight, and everj other sense, for them to 
perceive. The purest ethereal sphere is that uni- 
versal [sphere] in the universal world, which is 
presented about the reasonings of the same mind. 
Hence the mind is called the natural mind, and its 
interior operations, when perverted, are called 
reasonings; but, when according to order, simplj 
reason, which is a species of the thoughts arising 
from spiritual influx. These spheres are of the 
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sun, and maj be called solar, and thus natural. 1 ” 

To these atmospheres Swedenborg attributes tbe 
same extension. In the Coronis , 2 it is true, we read 
that the aura 4< proximatelj environs the sun,” from 
which it might be assumed tbat it surrounds tbe sun 
only and does not extend to our eartb, but from his 
statements elsewhere we know that bj <c proximatelj J? 
he means nearest in time and degree, though, indeed, 
it would also be proximate to the solar bodj in the 
sense that the air and ether were not supposed to 
extend far from our planet, the space about the sun 
being occupied principallj bj this aura. In his pos- 
thumous work on The Last Judgmeni 3 , he speaks of 
cc the purer ether which is universal, and from which 
is all gravity,” cc the middle ether which makes a vor- 
tex about the planets, in which also is light, in which 
are the satellites, and from which comes magnetism; 
and the ultimate ether, which is the air.” Here we 
seem to have (1) the universal aura, (2) the mag- 
netic aura or the magnetic aura combined with the 
ether, and (3) the air. In The Apocalgpse Ecc~ 
plained 4 he says: “From the sun of the world, as 
from their spring, auras and atmospheres went forth, 
which are called ethers and airs. Thus nearest 
around it there is the pure ether, and further awaj 
from it, ethers less pure, and at last airs; but these 
two last mentioned are around the earths.” This 
*n. 222. 3 n. 17. 3 n. 312. ‘n. 726. 
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distribution of tbe atmospherès, except for a reduc- 
tion in number, is still as in the Prmcipia. In short, 
the only essential change upon this point in the theo~ 
logical worhs seems to .he a combination of two in 
various ways in order to reduce the whole numher 
to three. 

While the hullular hypothesis does not appear 
under that name in connection with either the or- 
ganic or the inorganic world, it is clearly introduced 
in Swedenhorg’s description of “What Man Is from 
Conception” : x 

“There appeared as it were a tiny image of a 
hrain! with a delicate delineation of something like 
a face in front, with no- appendage. This primitive 
form in the upper convex part was a structure of 
contiguous glohules or spherules, and each spher- 
ule was a joining together of those more minute, 
and each of these- in Iihe manner of those most 
minute.” 

It is implied also in several other places, as, for 
instance, the following: 

The atmospheres, which are called ethers and 
airs, from the highest to the lowest, or from the 
Sun to the Earth, are discreted into such degrees 
[of heightj ; and they stand as Simples, as Con- 
gregates of these, and as Congregates of these 

1 Divinc Love ond Wisdom, n. 432; Dtvine Wisdom, III, 4, 
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again, which, tahen together, are called a Com- 
posite.” 1 

The next quotations reiterate the theory that in- 
organic suhstances were produced out of the atmos- 
pheres: 

“The atmospheres, which are three in hoth 
worlds . . . in their ultimates cease in suhstances 
and matters, such as are those in earths. 

• • Since in their p-rogression downwards the 
atmospheres decrease, it follows that they con- 
tinually become more compressed and inert, and 
at last, In ultimates, so compressed and inert, that 
they are atmospheres no longer, but^ substances at 
rest, and, in the natural world, fixed substances, 
such as are those in earths-, which are called 
matters .” 2 

ec . . . for the suhstances and matters of which 
earths eonsist are the ends and terminations of 
the atmospheres .” 3 

When we loot for the origins of plant and animal 
life, not so many references are to be noted, but those 
that occur almost invariahly recall quotations from 
TJie Worship and Love of God . Note the following. 
On the superior nature of the animal soul: 

cc That there are two general forms, the spirit- 

x Divinc Lovc and Wisdom, n. 184. 

a Ibid., n. 302. 

*Ibid., n. 310. 
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' ual and the natural: the spiritual is such as be- 
longs to animals, and the natural is such as be- 
longs to plants . 551 

“The mineral Idngdom is onlj a storehouse, in 
•which are contained, and from which are taken, 
those things which compose the forms of the two 
other kingdoms, the animal and the vegetahle. 
The forms of the animal kingdom, which in .one 
word are called animals, are all according to the 
flux of spiritual substances and forces. . . . This 
animal form derives a conatus to such things from 
the first [Being or Principle], from whom all 
things are, who is God, as being a Man. . . . But 
the second form, which is the natural form, and 
that in which are all plants, derives its origin 
from the conatus and derivative flow of natural 
forces, which are the atmospheres, and are called 
the ethers, in which this conatus -is present from 
the determination of the spiritual forces—which 
is into the animal form—and from the continual 
operation of these forces into the natural forces, 
which are the ethers, and through these into the 
mattèrs of the Earth, of which plants are com- 
posed. That this is its origin is evident from 
[the fact] that a certain semblance of the animal 
form appears in them. ,? 2 

“The origin of animals is spiritual affection 

1 Apacalypsc Etrplained. n. 1208. 

s Ibid., n. 1208. 
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such as man has in his Natural ; and that plants 
have the same origin is evident from the plants in 
the Heavens, in that they appear according to 
the affections of the angels, and also represent 
them, insomuch that the angels see their own 
affections in them . . . and also in that they are 
ehanged as the affections change; bjit this occurs 
outside of the Societies. The only difference is 
that the affections appear as formed into ammals 
by the Spiritucd m its mediates, and into plants 
in its ultimates, which are the earths there. Por 
the Spiritual which is their source is alive in its 
mediates, but not so in its ultimates. In its ulti- 
mates the Spiritual retains no more of life than 
is sufficient to produce a resemblance of what is 
alive.” 1 

On the evolution of organisms out of the inorganic 
world: 

“The formative force ♦ . . is the force of pro- 
ducing animals and plants from the ultimate mat- 
terš of nature.” 2 

“Ultimates are each and all things of the mineral 
kingdom, which are matters of various kinds from 
substances stony, saline, oily, mineral, metallic, 
superinduced with soil consisting of vegetable 
and animal [elements] broken up into the finest 

1 Apocalypse Bxplaincd, n. 1212. 

2 Ibtd., n. 1209. 
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dust. In. these lie 'concealed the end and also the 
beginning of all the nses which are from life. The 
end of all nses is the endeavor to produce these 
[usesj ; and the heginning is the force acting 
from this endeavor .” 1 

“The ultimate of the Spiritual is in the Earth, 
in its earths and waters; and from this ultimate 
the Spiritual produces plants of every kind—from 
a tree to grass—remaining in which the Spiritual 
manifests itself only in a certain likeness to 
animals.” 2 

But despite this difference the vegetahle and the 
ardmal soul have the same interior oriein: 

O 

“That the vegetahle soul has the same origin 
as the soul of beasts . . . birds . . . and fishes, 
appears at first sight not to he the case, from the 
great difference that the one is alive and the other 
not alive; hut still it is plainly evident from the 
animals and plants which appear together in the 
heavens, and also from those which appear to- 
gether in the hells.” 8 

A close correspondence is again noted between 
separate species of animals and plants. 

“As there is an endeavor of the minerals of the 
earth towards vegetation, so there is an endeavor 

1 Divivtc Lovc and Wisdom, n. 65. 

~ Apocalypsc Explaincd, n. 1210. 
zu 1212. 
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of the plants towards vivification; this accounts 
for the insects of various kinds corresponding to 
the odors emanating from plants. This does not 
arise from the heat of this world’s sun, but from 
life operating through the heat according to the 
state of its recipients.” 1 

The last quotation, in particular, seems a recapit- 
ulation of the system of organic unfoldment con- 
tained in The Worship amd Love of God, and collec- 
tively the several citations show that Swedenborg’s 
views had not changed in any important particular. 
Of course his somewhat literalistic esplanation of the 
Garden of Eden is gone, but, aside from that and his 
problematical shift with regard to the natural 
point, the principal differences we notice are the more 
frequent use of the name of the Deity or its equiva- 
lent, the Spiritual Sun, for nature, and the expansion 
of the conception of the conaitos. 


1 Divine Love cnd Wisdtm, n. 62. 
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O N comparing Swedenborg’s cosmology with 
current scientific beliefs, we find that the two 
agree in teaching that the universe as we 
know it has come into esistence by a relatively con- 
tinuous unfoldment, and that our own solar system 
at least owes its origin to its central body. Both 
view the galaxy as the core of our universe and 
assume that this universe is but one of many. The 
actuality of other universes has, indeed, been demon- 
strated by astronomers within the last three years. 1 

Whether Swedenborg did or did not change Ms 
views. on the question of a simple primary substance, 
the negative position wMch he finally adopted is 


that to wMch scientis-ts have come both in the bio- i 

logical and the physical departments- of learning. 

When cytology and embryology were young, proto- ) 

plasm, the physical basis of life, was thought to be 


an exceedingly simple substance, but ihis now recog- 
nized as altogether the reverse. Conklin says of the 
cells formed from protoplasm: 

cc Germ cells and probably all other kinds of 
cells are almost incredibly complex. We know 
1 See Science, No. 1583, Vol. LXI (May 1, 1925), suppl., p. X. 
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that former students of the cell greatly under- 
estimated its complexity and there is no reason 
to suppose that we have fully comprehended it. 
What Darwin said of the entire organism may 
now be said of every cell: 6 An organic being is a 
microcosm—a little universe, formed of a host 
of self-propagating organisms, inconceivably 
minute and numerous as the stars in heaven .* 991 

Of the physical atom Dr. Willis P. WMtney of the 
General Electric Company said in substance, as re- 
ported by Science Service, when addressing the 
American Chemical Society at Los Angeles in 1925: 

cc We have now reached a stage where the actual 
picture of the structure of the atom is more intricate 
than any earthly geometrical figure, and more per- 
fect than any known celestial system.” 2 

The doctrine of the conatus or, in psychological 
terms, the Will, has more often found a place in 
pMlosophical discussion than in scientific speculation, 
as in the notable case of Schopenhauer, but William 
McDougall has; exploited it in a marked manner 
recently in Ms system of psychology. He says: 

cc It may be that eventually men of science will 
agree that there are in the universe two ultimately 
difierent kinds of process, the mechanistic and the 

1 E. G. Conklin, “Hcrcdity and Enmronmcnt2d ed., 1916, p. 194; 
also see pp. 267-8. Bateson even -went so far as to suggest “that at 
prescnt all new fonns arise only by the loss of factors or by the frac- 
tionation of factors.” (See Ibid., p. 404.) 

2 Scicncc, Aug. 7, 1925. 
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purposive, the strictly determined and the creative, 
the physical and the mental. Or it may be that, 
eventually, one of these may be shown to be merely 
an appearance of the other, an appearance due to 
the present limitations of our understanding. At 
present we cannot decide this issue. 

“But if X attempt to guess at the future develop- 
ment of science, I incline to follow the lead of the 
most pnwerful intèllects of all ages and to predict 
that, if such resolution of the two types of process 
into one shall ever be achieved, the purposive type 
that we regard as the expression of mind will be 
found to be more real than the other.” 1 

Of course, McDougall does not commit himself to 
all of the implications of Swedenborg’s doctrine of 
the conatus , yet his views lean most decidedly in the 
same direetion. 

Swedenborg’s theory of the atom agrees with the 
most recent discoveries in postulating two distinct 
elements in its -composition, but instead of the bub- 
ble-like form of Swedenborg’s corpuscle, the atom 
is now conceived as a central nucleus with bodies re- 
volving about it like so many planets. Sweden- 
borg’s theoretical atom was modeled on the sun; that 
of the present day physicist and chemist resembles 
the entire solar system . 2 

* “Purposive Striving as a Fundamental Category o£ PsycHolocy.” in 
Tke Scicntific Monthly, Vol. XIX, No. 3, Scpt,. 1924. 

3 A view already modified agaia by the conccpt of tbe Schrodinger atom, 
but the duality remains. 
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There is also a rough correspondence in'the plan 
of inorganic evolution throughout. Most modern 
scientists hold that the minerals of our earth have 
resulted from condensation of gases, much as Sweden- 
borg supposes them to bave come from the com- 
pression of the atmospheres. The main difTerence 
lies in the three planes of atmospheres which the 
latter utilizes in the formation of his cosmos and the 
mineral substances of the earth. It has never oc- 
curred to any scientist to date to speculate regard- 
ing the evolution of the ether, or to suggest any 
atmosphere more subtle than the ether. Rather, 
some scientists are now inclined to doubt the reality 
of even that. 

Turning to questions connected with organic life, 
we find that Swedenborg was led, perhaps through 
an overemphasis on conatus, to the adoption of the 
now discredited doctrine of spontaneous generation. 
He mentions it briefly in two places in The Divine 
Love and Wisdom , 1 and agairt in The True Christian 
ReUgion ; 2 at length in the former 3 as follows: 

“It now becomes a matter of inquiry whether 
such things spring from eggs conveyed to the spot 
by means of air, or rain, or water oozing through 
the soil, or whether they spring from the damp 
and stenches themselves. That these noxious 

1 a. 342. 347. 
s n. 470. 

3 a. 342. 
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animalcules and insects mentioned above are 
batcbed from eggs wbich have been carried to tbe 
spot, or whicb bave lain bidden everywhere in tbe 
ground since creation, is opposed to all observa- 
tion. For worms spring fortb in roinute seeds, in 
the bernels of nnts, in wood, in stones, and even 
from leaves; and npon plants and in plants tbere 
are lice and grubs whicb are accordant with tbem. 
Of flying insects, too, there are sucb as appear in 
bouses, fields, and woods, wbich arise in. like man- 
ner in summer, witb no oviform matters sufficient 
to account f or them; also sucb as devour meadows 
and lawns, and in- some bot localities fill and infest 
tbe air; besides tbose that swim and fly unseen in 
filtby watersj sour wines, and pestilential air. 
These facts of observation support those wbo say 
that tbe odors, effluvia, and exhalations emitted 
from plants, earths, and ponds, are what give tbe 
initiative to such tbings. Tbat when tbey have 
come forth, tbey are afterwards propagated either 
by eggs or offsboots, does not disprove tbeir im- 
mediate generation; since every living creature of 
tbe kind, along witb its mmute viscera, receives 
organs of generation and means of propagation.” 

Tbis was a very old belief and a perfectly natural 
one. If life forms bave at some timè in the remote 
past sprung from the inorganic world, wby should 
not the same poteney exist stiU within it? It would 
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seem “natural” to assume spontaneous generation 
as a recurring process rather than to think of it as 
limited to some one period at tbe dawn of time. Be- 
fore controlled observations were the order in science 
it also seemed to be confirmed by everyday experi- 
ence, especially in connection with the more minute 
orgamsms. Thus it was held with practical unanim- 
ity until about twenty years before Swedenborg’s 
birtb, and was maintained by an influential school of 
biologists down into tbe nineteenth century. The 
spontaneous generation of very low orders of animal 
life is still considered possible, and claims that such 
spontaneous generation bas been proved are put for- 
ward from time to time. However, as a doctrine of 
any but the most Iimited application, it bas been 
abandoned since the famous esperiments of Pasteur 
in the middle of the last century. One may add tbat 
it is not in tbe least essential to Swedenborg ? s general 
bypothesis, to wbich it bears somewbat tbe relation 
of a fiftb wbeel, and wben we examine bis hypothesis 
relative to tbe circumstances under wbicb tbe first 
life forms came to appear upon our planet, we find 
a distinctly modern suggestion. He assumes that 
tbis happened at a certain critical time in tbe world’s 
bistory wben our globe circled nearer the sun tban 
it does today, and when its climate resembled “a 
perpetual spring .’ 5 Or, in other words, just as life 
in tbe animal and vegetable kingdoms revives at a 
particular time eacb year wbicb we call spring, so 
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there was a corresponding time in mnndane history 
in which they -first appeared. This is in general 
accord mth some modern views. In order to acconnt 
for the appearance of life at one definite time in the 
pas-t, coupled 'with failure to detect evidence of such 
a process at the present day, it has been suggested 
that this critical period occurred when our sun was 
hotter than at present, when, instead of being a star 
of the yellow class as now, it belonged to the blue or 
the white class, and solar energy was proportion- 
ately more efficient. This view has been developed 
with an eye to the remarkable effects on life now 
known to be exercised by the rays at the violet end 
of the spectrum. 

In bringing life from highly generalized particles 
which had not yet taken upon themselves distinctive 
inorganic properties, Swedenborg applies a law ac- 
cepted by all evolutionists, that the generalized pre- 
cedes the specialized, but he shows a flash of genius 
in introducing it in a situatiōn where, until recently, 
it seems to have occurred to no one else to place it. 

Swedenborg and modern thinkers are naturally in 
harmony in assuming that plants came before ani- 
mals, since animal life as we know it today cannot be 
supported apart from plant life, and while this may 
not be true of the most minute organisms, it is agreed 
that, if either of the two organic kingdoms originated 
first, it must have been the kingdom of plants. There 
is also rough agreement in the idea that the lower 
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forms of organic life took precedence of the higher 
ones, but Swedenborg was. under the illusion that 
the smaller forms were the more primitive, and thus 
he places flowering plants at the very bottom of the 
series. In his arrangement of animals with insects 
and worms at the lowest level, followed by birds and 
then by mammals, he is more nearly correct. 

Perhaps few passages in our author ? s writings 
have created more perplexity in the minds of students 
of Swedenborg than the following from The True 
Christicm Religion , 1 in which the well known fact 
of sexuality in plants seems to be flatly denied . 2 
It runs in part thus: 

“In trees and all other subjects of the vegetable 
kingdom, there are not two sexes . . . but every 
one of them is male; the earth, or soil alone, being 
the common mother, and thus as the woman; for 
it receives the seeds of all plants, opens them, 
gestates them, as in the womb, and then nourishes 
them; and it brings them forth . . . and after- 
wards clothes them, and supports them. . . . 
Lest anyone should wonder . . . that the subjects 
of the vegetable kingdom are only male . . . 
[take] bees . . . as there is only one common 
mother for these . . . why not for all plants? 
That the earth is a common mother may also be 

S8S. 

3 A discussion of tbis question is to be found in the New-Church 
Rcvitr&j vol. XXIX, No. 2 (April, 1922), pp. 186-196; No. 4 (Oct., 
1922), pp. 420-429. 
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illustrated spiritually, and it is so by the fact that 
the earth in the Word signifies the Church, and the 
Chureh is a common mother, as she is also called 
in the Word.” 

But how would S'wedenhorg reconcile this assertion 
■with the following quotations from other of his 
works ? 

“A relation to man arising out of each and all 
things of the vegetable kingdom is evident from 
this: they spring forth from seed, and thereafter 
proceed step by step through their periods of 
growth; they hcme what is aJcin to marriage, fol- 
lowed by prolification; their vegetative soul is use, 
and they are forms thereof; besides many other 
particulars which have relation to man” 1 

“That this conjugial sphere fills the universe, 
and pervades all things from first to last, is evi- 
dent from what has been shown above,.that there 
are marriages in the heavens, and the most per- 
fect in the third or supreme heaven; and that be- 
sides having place with men it has place also with 
all subjects of the animal Mngdom in the earths, 
even to worms; and moreover mth all suhjects of 
the vegetable hingdom, from olives and palm-trees 
even down to the smallest grasses.” 2 

This inconsistency may probably be explained as 

1 Divinc Lcrvc and Wisdom, n. 61. 

3 Conjugial Love, n. 222. 
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follows. The correspondence of each object in na- 
ture varies, though only in appearance, according to 
its association, and when Swedenborg has a certain 
association in mind he is apt, for the moment, to lose 
sight of other associations. Therefore, just as 
writers are guilty of mised metaphors, he has here, 
I thihk, been guilty of a mixed correspondence and 
has attempted to interpret the facts to agree with 
his error. Earth does have a general feminine cor- 
respondence when coupled with the sun, as Sweden- 
borg himself tells us in The True Christian ReUgion . x 
4< The sun is as a eommon father, and the earth as a 
common mother, from whose marriage comes forth 
all the vegetation which adoms the surface of the 
Earth.” It also has a feminine significance from its 
correspondence to the Church, as in the passage in 
the same work 2 above quoted, when it is placed over 
against the Sun of the spiritual world. Plants, on 
the other hand, derive an association with the male 
element from their general correspondence to truths , 3 
while animals derive an association with the female 
element from their correspondence to the affections . 4 
In bringing mother earth and plants together in the 
famous passage in The True Christiam Religion , 
Swedenborg has thus; j uxtaposed 'two unrelated halves. 

Although it was plain to him that plants had come 
from the mineral world and animals from plants, 

1 is. 308. s n. S8S 3 Apocalypsc Explaincd, nn. 340, 724. 

* Heaven and Heil, n. 110; Apocalypsc Exptaincd, n. 582. 
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Swedenborg entirely failed to realize tRe enormous 
length of time needed for the process, and he as- 
sumes that the potencies in the mineral kingdom pro- 
duced at once the various species of plants and that 
the potencies in the vegetable kingdom gave rise 
similarly to the various already differentiated species 
of animals. 

When we come to man himself, we are confronted 
by a belief which most biologists -would be certain 
to characterize as an unwarranted assumption, viz., 
the idea that tendencies inherited through the father 
are more deeply seated than those derived from the 
mother. Indeed, Swedenborg repeatedly strengthens 
the assertion by saying that the soul of a human 
being is from his father and his body from his 
mother, and this belief plays a vital part in his 
doctrine of the Incamation . 1 Were it not for the 
last mentioned fact, this might seem to be a naive 
opinion based on nothing better than superficial ap- 
pearances, yet it is partially supported by our latter- 
day knowledge. When fertilization takes place, not 
much of the male cell enters into the process except 
the nucleus, nearly all of the evtra-nuclear or cyto- 
plasmic material being from the mother, though in 
subsequent cell divisions this is modified by chromo- 
somal material from both parents. Guyer says: 

“It is probable . . . that instead of asserting 

1 Arcana Coclcstia, nn. 1815, 3518; Divinc Lovc and Wisdom, n. 269; 
Divinc Providcncc, n. 277; Truc Christian Rcligion > nn. 103, 112. 


that the entire quota of characters which go to 
make up a complete individual are inherited from 
each parent equally, we are justified only in main- 
taining that this equality is restricted to those 
measurable differences which veneer or top off, as 
it were, the individual. We may infer that in the 
development of the new being the chromosomes of 
the egg together with those derived from the male 
work j ointly on or with thè other germinal con- 
tents, which are mostly cytoplasmic materials of 
matemal origin.” 1 

Here we have recognized the greater share of the 
mother in the production of the original body cells. 
The chromosomal contributions of each parent ap- 
pear to be equal, but one distinctive difference is due 
to the male, the difference of sex, and the funda- 
mental importance of this is now known to be much 
greater than had been supposed. 2 

In comparing the early man of Swedenborg with 
the early man of science we must first disabuse our- 
selves of a fallacy, only too common in discussions 
of primitive people, to the effect that spiritual and 
cultural elevation are synonymous. Students who 
have maintained the thesis of human degeneration 

1 Michael F. Guyer, “Being Well Bom,” quoted in Evolution, Gcnet- 
ics and Eugcnics, by Horatio Hackett Newman, The University o£ 
Chicagro Press, 1925, p. 339. See also the Sd. Month., X, pp. 388-392. 

2 See the experiments of Satina and Blakeslee in. Proceedings of the 
National Acadcmy of Scicnccs, Vol. 12, No. 3, pp. 191-207; Vol. 13, No. 
3, pp. 115-122. 
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have sougLt to find confirmation of their views in 
remains of estinct civi!izations. But archeology 
has shown that, from the cultural standpoint, man 
has maintained, upon the whole, a pretty steady ad- 
vance. There have been no serious setbacks, al- 
though temporary reversions have taken place, as 
on the decline of Greek civi!ization, on the fall of 
Rome, and on the destruction of Saracenic civiliza- 
tion by the Mongols and the Spaniards. On the 
other hand, even within historic times, there has been 
an ebb and flow of the spiritual element. This is 
illustrated by the fiowering and fading of G-reek art 
and the art of the Renaissance, by that wave of 
religious enthusiasm to which the cathedrals of nor- 
thern Trance owe their esistence and that which 
followed the preaching of St. Francis of Assisi. 

Still less is it to be supposed that newly created 
man entered at once into a knowledge of the arts 
and sciences of a complicated civilization. Even his 
spirituality is to be compared with that of the child, 
whose culture is crude and must be developed ■ and 
trained along with all of his other latent powers. - 
Swedenborg does, indeed, seem to lend some sup- 
port to the theory of an early culture of high order 
by speaking as if the Most Ancients kept flocks 
and herds and cultivated the ground . 1 This would 
bring them down into, or identify them with, the New 
Stone Age, and would either indicate an almost in- 

1 Arcana Coelestia, n. 1002; Apocalypse Explained, n. 799. 
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credible estension of the period covered by the Most 
Ancient Church or leave an equally incredible gap 
between the appearance of man and the institution 
of the first Church upon earth. It is safer to con- 
clude, either that Swedenborg here speaks of past 
times in general terms or that, being ignorant of 
those vast aeons during which men had lived upon 
our planet and the economic conditions prevailing 
among them, he pictured conditions as he supposed 
they must have been from the knowledge then avail- 
able to him . 1 

Aside from all questions of civilization, however, 
Swedenborg presents us with a serious problem, be- 
cause he certainly represents primitive men of the 
Most Ancient period as enjoying a moral elevation 
unlike anything experienced by their successors 
down to the present day. Whereas modernist theol- 
°gy ^ligus itself with modem science in regarding 
ethical status as a thing subject to progressive 
evolution, Swedenborg agrees with the earlier theol- 
ogy in figuring two great moral maxima in human 
history, one at or near the very beginning and the 
other in the indefinite future, and a moral mfnimnm 
falbng near and being the occasion of the birth of 
Christ. Nevertheless, even though at present out of 
favor, Swedenborg’s position is not devoid of sup- 
P°rt on scientific grounds, as I will endeavor to show. 


Caurcn livmp at a much later period. 
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Whether it is due to a merciless 'weeding out of 
individuals who mahe errors of judgment, or, as I 
rather believe, to the perfect adjustment of their 
mental and physical machinery, animals do- not abuse 
themselves in the manner so patent in the case of 
human beings. They are machines perfectly attuned 
to their environment and in a state of internal order, 
and with such an efficient equipment man inust have 
begun his life as man. If, now, we accept the view 
which seems to be supported by appearances that 
man possesses the power of acting against nature, 
*• of disturbing his own physical and mental, not 
to add moral, well being, we may very well suppose 
that a period of order, in consonance with natural 
laws, was followed after a time by a period of dis~ 
order because man chose to act contrary to natural 
laws. So far we may mate this as a purely scien- 
tific supposition. But if man, besides having a na- 
tural plane in direct contact with the material envi- 
ronment, has more inteiior planes in contact with a 
spiritual environment, what condition would these 
planes be in during the period before he had intro- 
duced disorder by the abuse of choice? This is a 
problem not merely for Swedenborg or Swedenbor- 
gians but for everyone who holds to the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. If the man-animal were 
in perfect order and if he possessed an immortal 
part living in contact with an interior universe, 
would he remain entirely unconscious of it? Would 
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it he possible to withhold man from a knowledge of 
it when he was undefiled by anything that could he 
called sin? Swedenborg answers, No! As tbe course 
of religious history is. unfolded by bim, the God of 
Love did not withhold from His creature the use of 
every faculty which he possessed, even though aware 
that the final control of these faculties could not 
be attained until after long wanderings and manifold 
esperience. And tbe time during whicb tbe use of 
tbe interior faculties was enjoyed, before abuse 
of choice had made it necessary to close them, was 
the period of the “Most Ancient Church.” 

Returning to purely scientific considerations, we 
find two rather marked points of agreement hetween 
primitive man as depicted by Swedenborg and priroi- 
tive man as disclosed by science. The first of these 
is the greater relative development of the cerebellar 
region among the Most Ancients than with their suc- 
cessors, for it is a well known fact that it is the 
frontal region which has shown the greatest evolu- 
tion in man in recent times. What Swedenborg says 
regarding the innervation of the cerebellum is too 
general to discuss either way. He might at first 
seem astray in Iocating the will in this organ, since 
we associate will with volition and it is generally 
recognized that the function of the cerehellum is to 
co-ordinate the movements of the body and preserve 
all parts in. balance. We must remember, however, 
that, according to the theory, this organ was identi- 
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fied with the will at a time when both action and re- 
action were so orderly as to be nearly instinctive. 
The flow of action may then very well have been > 
closely bound np with the functions of the cerebellum. 

The second point concerns that revolutionary 
change which Swedenborg indicates at the end of the 
Most Ancient period. This seems to correspond 
very markedly to a change in human types which 
took place at the beginning of the Upper Paleolithic 
period (about 20,000 or 25,000 B. C.) : the disap- 
pearance of Mousterian or Neanderthal man and his 
replacement by the true Homo sapiens, the man 
whom we bnow today. 1 Up to the present time this 
change in type is one of the great mysteries of Old 
World archeology. It. has been supposed that the 
Mousterians were driven from Eairope or extermi- 
nated by more advanced races coming from the east, 
but we have found Mousterian remains, as noted 
above, over much of Asia and Africa, and the center 
frorn which their successors spread has so far 
escaped us. 

The Mousterians might, at first, be thought to 
correspond to Swedenborg’s Pre-Adamites on ac- 
count of their bestial appearance, but such a con- 
clusion seems to be precluded by the fact that they 
gave their dead regular burial and even placed food 
in the grave, showing that they had some form of 
religious belief, whereas the Pre-Adamites antedated 
1 See p. 28. 
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the institution of any kind of religion. It must then 
follow that the Mousterian people formed the last 
and most degenerate phase of the M)ost Ancient 
Church, and this their physical type would suggest. 
It is significant that most anthropologists do not 
believe that the species from which we are descended 
could have arisen from this race. Evolution in their 
case seems to have taken a diflerent direction and to 
have reached a point where survival was impossible. 
But we need not envelop their destruction in mystery. 
When Swedenborg speaks of a kind of intemal suf- 
focation, he is giving us the spiritual aspect of the 
case. Exteriorly their end may have taken the form 
of pestilence, inability to compete with other peoples, 
or the subtle cause which L)r. Rivers indicated when 
he wrote: “When . . . the indigenous culture is 
threatened by a dominant alien culture, it may hap- 
pen that the tribe loses the will to live and so be- 
comes. extinct.” 1 

The' development of the “Most Ancient Church” 
might, therefore, be assigned to that immense space 
of time covered by the Pliocene Period, possibly ex- 
tending back into the-latter part of the Miocene. The 
later phases of it would be represented by the early 
stages of the Old Stone Age, the Pre-Chellean, Chel- 
lean, Acheulian, and Mousterian, its extinctio-n hy 
the disappearanee of the Neanderthal race at the 
end of the last-mentioned period, and the institution 

iQuoted by L. H. Dudley Buxton, in Primitive Labour, p. 259. 
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of the new Chtirch, the <c Ancient Church” so-called, 
with the Upper Paleolithic Age, corresponding there- 
fore with the highly artistic periods known as Atirig- 
nacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian, continning 
through the Neolithic Age, down int’o the Age of 
Bronze and the titne of reeorded history. Upon the 
whole this identification seems to he fairly satis- 
factory, and to answer most of the important ques- 
tions raised by Swedenhorg’s statements regarding 
primitive man. 

A first reading of our author’s speculations will 
hardly create enthusiasm in their favor on the part 
of one who compares them mentally with the con- 
ception which nearly two hundred years of subse- 
quent scientific achievement have given us. His 
naive mathematics, the postulation of unproven au- 
ras, the mineral crust over the primeval ocean with 
its Garden of Eden perched atop ready to be en- 
gulfed with the shattering of the shell upon which 
it rests, the production of animals and men from full- 
grown plants, the sudden burst intO' existence of 
organic life in all its variety,. elassification of plants 
rather according to their size than their real bio- 
logical differences, early man of a celestial genius 
communicating directly with angels and destroyed 
by cc internal sufiocation”—these things, coupled with 
such discarded hypotheses as spontaneous genera- 
tion and the unisexuality of plants, must of neces- 
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sity create anything but a favorable impression. 

However, if, undeterred by superficialities, we seek 
carefully for the underlying principles which our 
author had grasped and wa's striving to express 
through the medium of the Kmited science of his day, 
we shall discover reasons for estimating his attain- 
ments more highly. 

In the first place, it must be remembered tbat, 
prior to tbe publication of Sir Charles LyelPs Privr 
ciples of Geology in 1830-33, few dreamed of the 
vast extent of time over which the history of our 
earth was spread. Theology and such science as 
existed assured would-be investigators that it bad 
been confined within some six thousand years, and it 
was therefore not surprising that speculators on the 
origin of the cosmos should feel it necessary to syn- 
copate the process as much as possible. This one 
fact is responsible by itself for a large proportion of 
tbe crudenesses which we find in the works of Swed- 
enborg and bis contemporaries. 

We note next that our author rarely adopted a 
hypothesis without having some sort of scientific 
basis for it. His atomic theory was founded on his 
studies of the • behavior of water, air, light, and 
metals. He postulated three or four atmospheres in 
order to account for the phenomena of sound, light, 
electricity, magnetism, and gravitation, and after- 
wards he made the most economical use- of them by 
striving to explain by their means the organization of 
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the three Hngdoms of nature, without introducing 
more mysterious entities, for his actives and finites 
are constituent parts of the atmospheres. He argues, 
logically, that the matter composing all of these 
spheres would prohably enter into and affect the 
mineral, vegetahle, and animal worldsbathed by them. 
He evolves plants from minerals because all about us 
we seem to see plants growing out of minerals, and 
he evolves animals from plants because animal life 
requires vegetable life for its support. In its broad 
outlines the course of human history described by 
him is made necessary if we admit the esistence of 
evil or disorder and believe in human freedom. It is 
noticeable that, unlike many speculators of his time, 
he does not deal in the. marvelous and introduces the 
supematural only as an efficient force behind inor- 
ganic process and organic life, though even here he 
supposes it to produce its effects, by means of purely 
natural media. When- he adopts wrong theories and 
comes to wrong conclusions- it is usually becaiose cer- 
tain bodies of eviden’ce pointed in that direction. 
He rarely flies deliberately in the face of such evi- 
dence—his seemingly dogmatic position on the ques- 
tion of sesuality in plants is one of the very few ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and the reason f or it I believe I 
have- satisfactorily explained. To flout well ac- 
credited facts was, indeed, contrary to his own metho- 
dological principles. 

Thirdly, our latter day knowledge indicates that 
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Swedenborg was right, or in large measure justified, 
in holding the f ollowing views: 

1. That the cosmos originated from complex 

instead of from simple entities. 

2. That generalized forms preceded specialized 

forms, and that this law includes the in- 
organic' as well as the organic. 

3. That the universe and each solar system 

in it came into- existence through a grad- 
ual unfoldment in- accordance with nat- 
ural laws. 

4. That there are numerous stellar universes. 

5. That the galaxy is the principal axis of our 

own particular universe. 

6. That our solar system had its origin in the 

sun. 

7. That the matter of our planet was con- 

densed out of the atmospheres. 

8. That the atom is composed of two primary 

elements. 

9. That organic life came into existence on 

our globe at a critical period in the re- 
mote past when the effect of the solar 
rays upon its surface was greater. 

10. That plants originated from minerals; or 

that both originated from a generalized 
predecessor. 

11. That animals came into existence from 

plants, or by means of them. 
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12. That lower forms of plants came first and 

were followed by higlier ones; and that 
the same was true of ammals. (Though 
Swedenborg classified lower and higher 
plants erroneously ? he was right in prin- 
ciple.) 

13. That man once lived like the wild animals 

and was scarcely distinguishable from 
them. 

14. That man’s state before he abused his 

selective faculties must have been differ- 
ent from what it became subsequently. 

15. That the evolution of man was accom- 

panied by a relatively greater develop- 
ment of the frontal region in the brain. 

16. That the earliest type of man was almost 

entirely swept away. (To archeologists 
this means the substitution of Romo 
supiens for Homo neanderthalensis ,) 

17. That evolutionary processes are guided by 

a conatns , endeavor or urge. 

The last of these is, of course, not an accepted 
scientific principle; but it has been rendered familiar 
to scientists through its use by Lamarck, McDougall, 
Osbora, and other prominent thinkers. The identifi- 
cation made in Number 16 is purely circumstantial, 
and some of the other points made involve only gen- 
eral resemblances. But even so the showing is an im- 
pressive one. 
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THE INADEQUACY OF PRESENT EVOLU- 
TIONARY THEORIES 

I N an earlier chapter I have described the main 
features of the two principal schools of evolu- 
tion which-take their names from Darwin and 
Lamarck respectively. 

The key factors in the Darwinian theory are two: 
“accidental variations,” and “natural selection.” 
The “struggle for existence” and the “survival of the 
fittest” are implicit in these and are less exactly 
scientific in their connotations, particularly the for- 
mer, which involves a distinct projection of human 
psychology into fields where its existence is to be 
proved, not taken for granted. 

The name, “accidental variations,” or “chance 
variations” is misleading and has been the occasion 
of much misunderstanding of evolution and by far 
the larger part of the more intelligent opposition to 
it. This is because “accidental” and “chance” are 
both accepted by the ordinary reader with their com- 
mon meaning as of that which is haphazard. And 
unfortunately this is still done by many superficial 
thinkers, especially those of a sceptical bent, and 
by many scientists who should know better. Darwin, 
however, was- fully aware of the special interpretation 
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which must he placed upon the adjective in this con- 
nection. He says: “I have liitherto sometimes 
spoken as if the variations . . . were due to chance. 
This, of course, is a wholly incorrect espression, but 
it serves to acknowledge plainly our ignorance of the 
cause of each variation.” 1 

The opposing theories of accidental or “fortui- 
tous,” and purposive production have, indeed, played 
a great part in the history of human thought, and 
it is not surprising that they should intrude them- 
selves into- science where science borders upon philos- 
ophy. Origin through chance was first suggested 
by Empedocles (495-435 B. C.) and the proposition 
was- greatly elaborated by Democritus (451-? B. C.), 
by whom it was passed on to Epicurus (341-270 B. 
C.) and Lucretius (98-55 B. C.). With the re- 
vival of learning it reappeared, and was accepted 
consciously or subconsciously by very many students 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The op- 
posing theory of design is. traced to Anaxagoras 
(500-428 B. C.) but found its greatest exponents in 
Plato- and Aristotle and naturally was in the ascend- 
ancy throughout the period of church domination. 
With the revival of learning it suffered from the 
reaction against scholasticism, and until very lately 
was upheld by few scientists, though it is maintained 
today by such a representative evolutionist as Os- 
born. 

1 Darwin, Thc Origin of Specics, Ncw York, 1889, vol. I, p. 164. 
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The weakness. of the doctrine of chance as applied 
to origins is not so much on the theoretical side as 
in the fact that it is opposed to scientific experience. 
Exploration of all departments of nature has demon- 
strated the universal reign of law. So true is this 
that investigation is pursued with the distinct as- 
surance that,' however widely certain facts vary 
from the expected, further experiment will ultimately 
diselose laws governing them. No one would be more 
astonished than a scientist to come upon a fact un- 
related to any other fact. That would, indeed, be 
a true miracle. Upholders of the doctrine of chance 
are wont to assume, if not to maintain, that natural 
law is supreme wniil we come to ultimate origins and 
that these are under the rule of chance, but, in the 
absence of any proof to that efTect, such a belief be- 
comes a mere dogma. Of course law need not be 
interpreted as proof of design. The mechanist is still 
at liberty to admit the reign of law but deny the 
Law-giver. Here we touch upon interpretation, in 
other words 1 on philosophy. 

With reference to the principle of “accidental 
variations,” this general inference is now strength- 
ened by the discovery of the Mendelian laws and the 
accompanying proof that some variations, at least, 
are not accidental in any sense of the term. Yet 
two classes of changes remain, those called by Conk- 
lin “fluctuations” and “mutations,” 1 to which the 

* E- G. Conklin, “TLe Mechanism o£ Evolutioa” (The Scientific 
Monthly, X, 1920), p. 589. 
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name might still apply, though, as has been shown, 
in a purely technical way. 

It does not appear to have been recognized that 
the special interpretation of “accidental variations” 
above -given must have a profound effect upon our 
understanding of the second factor, “natural selec- 
tion.” This expression, like “the struggle for exis- 
ence,” is in the first place open to the charge that it 
carries anthropopathic connotations, since it sug- 
gests conscious choice on the part of nature, which 
no selectionist would actually admit. Secondly, 
Mendelian changes are known to be in accordance 
with certain laws, and the reign of law in nature is 
so universal that the burden of proof is on him who 
would deny it even to the particular associations of 
genes and chromosomes which occur, however far we 
may be from a knowledge of the laws goveming those 
associations. The same is true of fluctuations and 
mutations. The variations presented to nature, or 
the environment, for its “selection” are therefore 
already determined in particular directions. On the 
other hand, in accordance with the same reasoning, 
the environment by which the selection is <c per- 
formed” is itself determined by law, and that deter- 
mination will also affect the result in definite direc- 
tions. 

It has been a favorite sport of selectionists to play 
organisms and environment off against each other, 
and even though admitting that one or the other is 
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governed by law, or perhaps that each is governed 
by law separately, accept the doctrine of chance as 
between the two. But the rule of law—-I am not 
now speaking of design—is inesorahle and universal. 
If the variations entering into an organism are under 
law, as we have just shown to he the case, no less are 
the factors in its environment, and no less, however 
hard it may be for us to realiae it, the contact he- 
tween organism and environment at any given time. 
The circumstance that such factors and such con- 
tacts h-ave the appearance of chance, and that in the 
forms- of everyday speech we so designate them, 
should not ohscure the truth that law is universal. 

But indeed recent investigations have shaken 
scientific behef in the efficacy of natural selection 
on purely ohservational grounds. In his presidential 
address hefore the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1923, Professor J. Playfair 
McMurrich of the University of Toronto said: 

“[Natural selection] plays an important role 
in the suppression of the unfit rather than in the 
survival of the fittest, but it can act only on varia- 
tions sufficiently pronounced to determine life or 
death. It has been shown in several cases that 
what seem trivial variations may, under certain 
conditions, lead to fatal results, but even admit- 
ting these, it is difficult 'to believe that many of 
the minute differences that distinguish species have 
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selective value. Natural selectiou acts effectivdy 
in the perpetuation of species, but it does not origi- 
nate them, and to that estent the modern biologist/ 
may depart from Darwin’s standpoint.” 1 

Prof. A. G. Tansley, in bis presidential address 
before the Botanical Section of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science the same year, 
concludes that e< it is not only unproved, it is a gra- 
tuitous belief unsupported by the evidence, that all 
new characters, all differences between species, are 
of survival value or owe their origin in any way to 
selection.” 2 

In discussing <e The Fact, the Course and the 
Causes of Organic Evolution” as one of the state- 
ments prepared for the defense counsel in the famous 
Scopes case, Dr. Winterton C. Curtis, Professor of 
Zoology in the University of Missouri, says: 

“Of recent years, this theory of the causes of 
evolution has suffered a decline. No other hy- 
pothesis, however, has completely displaced- it. It 
remains the most satisfactory explanation of the 
origin of adaptations, although its all-sufficiency 
is no longer accepted. The initial step in evolu- 
tion is the a'p-peara/nce of individual variations 
which are perpetuated by heredity, rather than the 

* Sdcncc, vol. LVIII, Ko. 1513 {Dcc. 28, 1923), p. 527. 

2 “Some Aspects of the Present Position o£ Botany”; Rcport of thc 
91st (Liverpool) Meeting of the B. A. A. S., held in 1923, p. 250. 
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selection of variations after they have appeared. 
The interest of investigators has shifted to proh- 
lems of variation and heredity, as exemplified by 
the rise of the science of genetics.” 1 

There exists, has always existed, and will always 
exist an adjustment hetween an organism and its en- 
vironment. At times the environment is a means of 
modifying the organism, and at times of destroying 
it, and we may, if we choose, call one or both of 
these processes natural selection; but we may not, 
as scientists, affirm tbem to stand apart from law 
or partake of the accidental. The thought that life 
presents an indefinite number of experiments for the 
chance approval or disapproval of environment ap- 
pears to be guardedly scientific, hut it must he modi- 
fied at both ends. For, as we have already shown, 
life does not present an indefinite number of chance 
variations and environment does not act upon them 
in a chance manner. In short, natural selection is 
a very different thing from what it professes to be, 
and its actual function is probably exceedingly lim- 
ited. 

The LamarcMan form of evolution has one great 
advantage over its rival in that, instead of hurying 
the problem under such a misleading term as ee ac- 
cidental variations,” it attempts a real explanation 
of change. That alteration in environment should 

x Thc Scicntific Monthiy, vol. XXI, No. 3 (Sept., 1925), p. 298. 
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cause alteration in habits, and that these should be 
reflected in tbe development or disappearance of 
organs or parts of organs is an appealing sugge^ 
tion. If the reality of this process could be demon- 
strated, it 'wonld reinforce the views of those philoso- 
phers who see in life the espression of WiH, for al- 
though no Lamarcldan supposes organs to be di- 
rectly willed into or out of existence, the use and 
disuse which produces or eliminates them depends 
directly upon the action of wilL This would be in 
line with the position of McDougall—although he 
objects to the use of the term Will, preferring to' 
speak of conation—and also with Swedenborg’s the- 
ory of the conatus animating all three Hngdoms of 
nature. The apparent failure of all attempts Hth- 
erto made to show conclusively that acquired char- 
acters are inherited is the greatest handicap to the 
acceptance of LamarcHsm, but it is possible that 
further investigations may modify to some extent the 
negative results so far obtained, and there is some 
ground for the suspicion that a dash of Brahmanism 
enters into the Neo-Darwinian opposition. It is 
unquestionably fortunate, we must admit, that inher- 
itance cannot be too readily influenced by the bearers 
of germ cells. In view of the chaos into wHch men 
have chosen to plunge contemporary world aJTairs, 
it should probably be occasion for prayerful thanks- 
giving that their power over future generations is in 
some measure limited. Yet it seems repugnant to 
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common sense to assume that organisms can be 
bathed in an environment for a long period and the 
stoek fail to be affected by it. We know that muta- 
tions have taken place from time to time when least 
expected, and perhaps it may tum out that these 
are the result of cumulative influences working in 
from the environment. 1 

But, as matters stand at the present time, the 
Darwinian theory has proved to be seriously defec- 
tive, and the LamarcHan theory has failed to estab- 
lish its major premise. These facts have no bearing 
whatever on the truth of evolution itself, any more 
than the truth or falsity of the undulatory or the 
corpuscular theory of light affects the existence of 
light. Proof of the existence of light is overwhelm- 
ing; proof of the existence of evolution is also over- 
whelming. Besides the fact of evolution, scientists 
would agree that the courses of the main phyla of 
plants and animals into wHch the evolutionary 
stream divided are fairly clear, and that they are 
becoming clearer every day. They would in the main 
agree that the increments of change by wHch evolu- 
tion takes place differ in extent, being sometimes very 
minute and sometimes so considerable in amount as 
to receive the name of “leaps” or “saltations.” 
They would furthermore agree that evolution pro- 
ceeds from generalized to specialized forms—an im- 

1 For the altered status of Lamarcldsra as a result o£ reccnt mcpcrimcnta 
sce footnotc on page 21. 
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porfcant point which. superficial students of the 
subject, especially opponents of the evolutionary 
theory, constantly nnss. The following highly conK 
yentionalized diagram wiE illustrate this: 



Here the various classes of living animals, or 
rather various types of the classes of living animals, 
are represented by the circles c, c, c, c s c, with man 
at b . The vertical line aA> represents the main line 
of evolution, and the lines extending from this to 
c, c, c, c, c the lines of evolution of each of the classes 
of animals represented, single-celled organisms, in- 
sects, fishes, reptiles, and mammals. The line h~b 
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represents the path of man’s own evolution after his 
ancestry became separated from that of the rest of 
the mammals. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
course of evolution was not directly through 
c, c, c, c, c, to b, but that each group of animals is 
related indirectly through common ancestors, gen- 
eralized forms occupying positions along a-b. Thus 
we have to go to d and below for common ancestors 
of single-celled organisms and the other animal 
forms, to e and below for eoromon ancestors of in- 
sects and higher forms, and so on. Of course the 
actual evolutionary tree is much more complicated, 
and just where on the main stem each branch came 
off is a matter of great uncertainty. However, that 
does not now concern us. 

What Neo-Darwinians and Neo-LamarcHans have 
alike failed to show is the cause of the operation 
itself. The Neo-Darwinian must admit that his sys- 
tem cannot operate without chance variations or 
mutations, and he cannot explain them. Some few 
selectionists seem to believe that by exposing a cell 
of protoplasm to different degrees of heat and hu- 
midity, or to different kinds of radiation, they can 
hatch whatever may be demanded, and in this they 
show a child-like faith which a special creationist 
might well envy them, but their confidence is not 
widely shared. Nor could Neo-Lamarckians, even 
though the inheritance of acquired characters were 
shown to be a fact, explain the existence of the will, 
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or its reason for climbing the evolutionarj steplad- 
der. As a rule, adherents of both scbools have failed 
to distinguish. origins, which are a proper subject of 
scientific investigation, from causes, wbicb really be~, 
long in the reabn of philosophy. Osbom, one of tbè 
few wbo perceive tbis distinction clearly, says: 

‘Tbe causes of these origins is quite another 
matter. Some day we may be able to work out tbe 
separate contribution of each of the four energetic 
factors, beredity, environment, ontogeny, biota 3, to 
germinal evolution. We paleontologists observe 
exactly how the process of germinal evolution of 
bio-mechanical characters goes on, adaptive in 
every stage, just as the embryologists observe bow 
tbe process of adaptive development goes on 
whereby the invisible germ turns gradually into 
tbe adult and perfected sbeleton and teetb. Tbere 
is no accident in either mode of transformation, 
evolutionary or developmental, nor is tbere any- 
thing that we can comprehend. On the whole, the 
order of evolution imitates the.order of develop- 
ment; botb processes, to our mind, are equally in- 
explicable, and will probably remain so.” 2 


by 1 ™ eans tiiat part of cnvironmcnt constituted 

Anr^ d k CS icjA e£o ^ C - - Na b onal Academy of Scicnces, Washington. 
Apnl 28, 1925; pnnted m Nature, June 20, 1.925. 


THE CATJSE OF EYOLUTION 

A T tbis point the direction of our argument will 
be altered. We have given a sketch of gen- 
eral evolutionary tbeory, or ratber evolution- 
ary tbeories, and a shetch of tbe parallel development 
bypotbesis elaborated by Swedenborg; we bave noted 
the strong and tbe weak points in tbe latter; and we 
have summarized those conclusions whicb seem to be 
in barmony witb later investigation and to be of the 
most fundmental importance. But in toucbing upon 
tbe will or conatus we bave reached—or perhaps 
reached somewbat beyond—tbe bounds of science as 
ordinarily conceived, and so long as Osbora confines 
himself to bis biological and paleontological data 
be is quite rigbt in drawing a sbarp line between ori- 
gins and causes and in declaring tbat tbe latter are 
“inesiplicable.” 

Within tbe domain of tbe recognized sciences, bow- 
ever, it not infrequently bappens that wben one sci- 
ence is unable to carry investigation farther, an- 
other may take up tbe burden, and in tbe process of 
doing so introduce corrections into tbe work of its 
sister science. Tbus, before tbe radioactivity of 
elements bad been discovered, science would bave been 
utterly misled by pbysicists regarding tbe age of 
our earth and solar system if it bad not been for the 
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corrective influence exerted by geology. It is evi- 
dent tiiat we must do soinething o£ the same kind 
here, or stop short. 

The natural sciences having admitted their in- 
ability to proceed farther in pursnit of the causes of 
evolution, the humanistic sciences, or those dealing 
more particularly with man, seem to be our only re- 
course. Here, after mineral, plant, and a/nimal have 
failed us, we find testimony regarding the esistence 
of the object of our pursuit, the world of cause, in 
human minds. Nearly all known peoples have these 
two distinctive prepossessions: belief in a superior or 
interior world into which they espect to go at death, 
and which they usually think of as surrounding them 
in the present, and belief in a superior Being or 
Deity. Although this latter is generally pluralized 
among relatively backward peoples, it will sim- 
plify the discussion if we use the one term for the 
general idea of superior powers. Forgetting our 
philosophies for a moment, let us from our own ex- 
perience, assisted by our newly acquired knowledge 
of the unsophisticated races of mankind, attempt to 
evaluate these spontaneous conceptions. 

We are conscious of a world of matter and motion 
outside of ourselves and a world of thought and feel- 
ing within. Association with our fellow men gives 
us every reason to assume that in this particular 
their experience is identical with ours. Both sub- 
jectively and objectively we differentiate between the 
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two worlds. We assume that they are separable 
from the discordance between our internal selves and 
our environment, and from the apparent separation 
which we observe to take place at death. This dual- 
ism is an almost instinctive interpretation. of the 
facts. The two other interpretations: that mind is 
a function of matter (materialism) or that matter 
is ,r a"'function of rnind (subjective idealism), come 
with a later stage of sophistication, and neither of 
them allows for a world of causes distinct from a 
world of effects. We may contend that this instinc- 
tive dualism is mere delusion, but if so, how do we 
account for it? A momentary error of judgment 
is comprehensible; not so a continuing error of the 
kind we are discussing, unless indeed there is behind 
it a reality. 

Man is also conscious of the superiority of the 
interior world. Minds, as we know them, exist in 
structures composed of material substances which 
the mind itself subtracts from the universe about it. 
From the moment when the infant takes its first 
breath—and indeed before—it systematically draws 
matter from the material world, and returns it after 
a time to the material world again. The mind itself, 
or at least its identity, does not change, but the 
matter which it uses is constantly coming and going. 
It is the mind, therefore, which creates and rules 
the body. 

With some limitations the same may be said of the 
J13 
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mind J s relation to its environment. Beings possessing 
minds, or something resembling minds, control and 
order the inorganic suhstances about them; and 
among minds, the higher we climh in the animal 
sèries and the nearer we approach the human or per- 
fect mind, the greater the control. The higher con- 
trols and orders the lower. A conrulsion of nature 
may, at times, seem to reverse the process, and minds 
of a higher order may give way to those of a lower—- 
as when an animal, an insect, a mrcrobe, or even an- 
animal or a vegetable poison, destroys the life of a 
human being. Such cases, however, are admittedly 
exceptional and reverse the natural process. The 
regimentation, of the environment hy mankind is one 
of the most impressive of the phenomena of our 
modera world. As between our two worlds, therefore, 
it is evident that the world of thought and feeling 
controls the world of matter and motion. It is the 
one that causes. 

And this common perception is embodied univer- 
sally in the belief in a Being in human form who is 
the efficient cause of all things. In the human form 
mind reaches its highest development and shows its 
greatest powers. It is natural, therefore, that we 
should conceive of the ideal Mind as nearer the 
human mind than any other; that we should look to 
the human mind as the vanishing point towards the 
Infinite Mind. 

From the apparent separation of minds and bod- 
1-14 
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ies at death manldnd also believes, or is strengtbened 
in the belief, in a world of minds within or above 
nature. 

The world of causes, therefore, is the world of the 
Deity and of the minds which once inhabited bodies 
similar to our own. 

The essence of all causes is to be found, then, in 
mind; but the mind is expressed in the body, and if 
the human organism is the nearest in its approach 
to Deity, it must contain the nearest approach to an 
interpretation of Him. From this it seems that the 
human is a medium for the interpretation of the 
world in terms of the Deity.- Or, as Swedenborg 
might put it: (1) the world or macrocosm was 
created by tbe Deity tbrough correspondences and 
therefore reflects Him in every part as in a mirror, 
but (2) tbe most perfect correspondence is with the 
human, the microcosm. 

What has been said thus far is in substantial 
agreement with the belief professed by Christians of 
all denominations, and indeed hy numbers of people 
outside of Cbristian communions. Yet, unlike 
Swedenborg, they have failed to make the logical de- 
ductions from it, for, if it is worth anything at all, 
this correspondence of God, man, and the sub-human 
world is to be taken in a complete sense. Whatever 
unperverted faculty man has, he must derive from 
something corresponding to it in the Deity. Every 
part of his structure depends, as we know, on its 
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physiological function, but we have been slow to 
grasp the truth that hoth together must have their 
origin in a corresponding form and function in God 
or they would not be. In the same way must every 
animal, every plant, the parts of each, every inor- 
ganic element, and the phenomena to which they give 
rise correspond to something in the Deity, for all 
come from Him. Our world must be, in effect, a 
revelation of God. 

And this correspondence must apply not merely 
to substance but to process, not merely to material 
things as they present them^selves at any one moment 
but to the alterations among and within these, and 
such a process is evolution. 

Our universe presents an appearance of per- 
manence and stability under the cont^ol of what we 
are pleased to term “natural law.” Ghanges take 
place, but the most familiar of these seem to run in 
cycles, repeating the same phenomena over and over 
again. Thus, there is the cycle caused by tbe rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis, the cycle caused by its 
revolution about the sun, the cycle which the solids 
and fluids of the globe are ever repeating, from con- 
tinent to ocean and ocean to continent, the cycle 
of life in plant, animal, and human. being. But, when 
we look at these cycles more closely we discover that 
no round repeats a previous round' exactly. If 
there were no other cause of change, it would be 
found in the number and complications of tbe cycles 
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themselves, which cut each other at all possible angles 
and perpetually introduce variety into each other’s 
operations. The miracle of nature lies not in its 
uniformity or the delicacy of its adjustment alone, 
but in. the fact that, with an ostensible uniformity, 
it includes perpetual diversity; not that it is con- 
stantly changing, but that the rate of change is 
consta'ntly cbanging. And the ultimate reason for 
this is to be found in a basal principle wbich Sweden- 
borg reiterates again and again: “Sustentation is 
perpetual creation,” or c< Existence is continuous 
coming forth.” Inmostly to the cycles which our 
universe exhibits is the cycle from the Creator to 
the creation and vice versa. Yet so like are they all 
that to Swedenborg the unfoldment of a universe 
differs- not at all in kind from the unfoldment of a 
bird. Indeed, it is significant that, like Huxley, he 
perceived in the development of an egg a perfect 
image of cosmic evolution. 

But while the evolutionary theory to which Huxley 
and his contemporaries subscribed enjoyed an im- 
mense advantage in the multitude of facts by which 
it was supported, it fell short of Swedenborg’s in 
completeness and in the number of fields of thought 
which it harmonized. 

Scientific evolution professes only to explain the 
relations observed between certain organisms, or at 
most certain phenomena, but afl it has been able to 
accomplish is the practical demonstration that evo- 
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lution tas taken place and the charting of many of 
the lines which it must have followed. To it the inner 
machinery, the cause of the process, is stiU a mystery. 

Moreover, aU that students of inorganic evolution 
ever attempted was to trace the cosmos from what 
they eonceived to be a relatively simple gaseous 
nefoula to the production of planetary bodies, while 
evolutionists of the organic group started with the 
mineral kingdom and ended with the more complex 
plants, animals, and men. Swedenfoorg went foeyond 
them in footh directions. He foegan his cosmic evolu- 
tion with the Infinite, traced it stage after stage to 
the mineral kingdom, and from the life involved in 
this kingdom pictured aU organic evolution as fout 
a retum journey to the Infinite from whom it came. 
Hte does not stop with man, fout with the Divine Man 
through whom the universal cycle reached its con- 
clusion and attained again to the Infinite. Thus 
Swedenfoorg’s system did not rest at the esplanation 
of purely material things. It involved a complete 
philosophy and a complete theology\ The principles 
which he had apphed to an exp!oration of the nat- 
ural universe up to men were tumed also upon the 
course of human history and upon the Sacred Writ- 
ings and were found equaUy appUcafole. 

It will foe said that this is mere speculation. But 
speculation has a recognized standing in scientific 
investigation, though we dignify it with the more 
refined terms theory and hypothesis. The nefoular 
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hypothesis, the planetesimai hypothesis, Neo-La- 
marckism, and Neo-Darwinism represent such 
hypotheses. In Relativity the distinctions between 
scientific and philosophic hypotheses seem weU nigh 
effaced. These hypotheses are formulated to account 
for the origin and continued existence of sortie of 
the phenomena of the cosmos. It should foe no more 
unscientific to formulate an hypothesis to account 
for the origin and continued esistence of all of the 
phenomena of the cosmos. 

Swedenfoorg’s working hypothesis is not, however, 
merely a justifiafole attempt to account for ofoserved 
facts ; it accounts for them in a logical manner. Our 
experience is to the effect that mind creates and or- 
ganizes ;fortheartificia!world, or the artificed world, 
is an espression of the human mind throughout. 
Everything in it is for a human purpose and corre- 
sponds to some human need—need for food, clothing, 
shelter, companionship, aesthetic and reUgious satis- 
faction. We have, therefore, the best analogical 
grounds for assuming that the natural world, includ- 
ing man himself, is a similar expression of a creative 
and organizing power, and is directed toward the 
satisfaction of corresponding, if less material, needs. 
This is, at least, the only hypothesis which the facts 
indicate. The full impUcations of it were grasped 
foy Swedenborg and expressed in his doctrine of 
correspondences, which, according as you are pleased 
to designate it, was the discovery of a genius or a 
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revelation to a “servant of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
—or both. 

A cliarming picture of creation through. corres- 
pondences is given in Swedenborg’s last great work, 
The True Christian Religion (n. 78), and there is all 
the more reason for mentioning it since it has fre- 
quently been quoted as proof that Swedenborg’s cos- 
mogony cannot be made to harmoni 2 e with any evolu- 
tionary theory. It is part of a Memorable Relation 
appended to our author’s discussion of “The Crea- 
tion of the Universe,” and is as follows: 

“The next day an angel came to me from an- 
other heavenly society and said: ‘We have heard 
in our society, that because you had meditated 
about the creation of the universe, you were sum- 
moned to a society near ours, and there related 
matters respecting creation which the society then 
favored and afterwards rejoiced at. I will now 
show you how all kinds of animals and vegetables 
were produced by God. ? And he led me away to 
a wide green plain, and said, 4 Look around.’ 
And I looked around, and saw birds of most beau- 
tiful colors, some flying, some sitting upon the 
trees, and some scattered over the plain plucking 
little leaves from the roses. Among the birds were 
doves and swans. Affer these had disappeared 
from my sight, I saw not far from me flocks of 
sheep with lam.bs, of kids and she-goats; and 
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round about these I saw herds of cows and calves, 
also of camels and mules, and in a certain grove 
deer with high horns, and also unicorns. After 
these things had been seen the angel said, ‘Turn 
your face toward the east. 9 And I saw a garden 
containing fruit trees, orange trees, lemon trees, 
olives, vines, fig trees, pomegranates, and also 
shrubs bearing berries. The angel then said, 
c Look now toward the south/ And I saw fields 
of various kinds of grain, wheat, millet, barley, 
and beans, and rotmd about them beds of flowers 
containing roses of beautifully varied colors; but 
toward the north I saw groves filled with chestnut 
trees, palms, lindens, plane trees, and other foli- 
aceous trees. After these things had been seen, 
the angel said: C AI1 these things that you have 
seen are correspondences of the affections of the 
angels who are near. 3 And they told me to what 
affection each particular thing corresponded; and 
moreover, that not those only, but also all other 
things which presented themselves to our sight, 
were correspondences, as houses, their fumiture, 
tables and food, clothing, and even gold and silver 
coins, as also diamonds and other precious stones, 
with which wives and virgins in the heavens are 
adorned. They said: £ We perceive from all these 
things the character of every person as to love 
and wisdom. The things that are in our houses, 
and are of use, remain there constantly; while in 
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tKe sight of those who wander from one society to 
another, they are changed according to associa- 
tions. These things are shown you in order that 
yon may see a type in particulars of creation in 
general; for God is Love itself and Wisdom itself; 
the affections of His Love are infinite, and the per- 
ceptions of His Wisdom are infinite; and every 
thing and all things which appear on earth are 
correspondences of them. Hence are hirds and 
heasts, forest trees and fruit trees, crops and har- 
vests, herbs and grasses. For God is not extended 3 
hut is still present throughout all extent; thus 
throughout the universe from primaries to ulti- 
mates. And because He is omnipresent, such cor- 
respondences of the afTections of His Love and 
Wisdom exist in the whole natural world; while in 
our world, which is called the spiritual world, exist 
similar correspondences with those who receive af- 
fections and perceptions from God. The differ- 
ence is, that in our world such things are created 
in a moment hy God according to the affections 
of the angels; but in your world 'they were simi- 
larly created in the heginning; while it was pro- 
vided that they should be perpetually renewed by 
the propagation of one from another, and that so 
creation might he continued. The reason that 
creation is effected momentarily in our world, and 
in yours is made permanent hy propagation, is 
because the atmospheres and/earths 0 f our world 


are spiritual, and those of your world natural; 
and natural things were created to invest spiritual 
things, as the skin invests the bodies of men and 
animals, as the outer and inner barks invest the 
trunks and branches of trees, as the meninges in- 
vest the brain, the tunics the nerves, and the inner 
coats their fibres, and so on. Therefore it is that 
all things which exist in your world are permanent, 
and are constantly renewed year by year.’ To 
this the angel added: Telate what you have 
seen and heard to the inhabitants of your world, 
because they have hitherto been totally ignorant 
of the spiritual world; and without some acquaint- 
ance with it no man can know, nor even guess, that 
creation is a continuous process in our world, and 
that it was the same in yours when the universe 
was created by God. 5 

No one who has read the earlier parts of this 
essay with care will accept the above quotation as a 
blanket denial of evolution. Swedenborg is here 
trying to emphasize two points: (1) that creation 
is by correspondences, and (2) that it takes place 
instantaneously in the spiritual world because en- 
vironment there is entirely dependent on the minds 
of the inhabitants, while in this world, where environ- 
ment is only indirectly dependent on human beings, 
it normally proceeds through generative and other 
natural processes. 
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Th.e life histories of plants and animals consist, 
in large measure, in what seems to be an unvarying 
repetition of life cycles, bnt when we study these 
cycles we discover that changes are introduced, some- 
times slowly, sometimes rapidly, until in time the 
plants and animals in question have altered their 
forms very greatly. Nor do we have to appeal for 
proof of this to fossil records covering hundreds of 
thousands and even millions of years. Changes of 
the kind have been observed in living species, taking 
place under the eyes of investigators, as in the muta- 
tions studied by De Vries and his followers, and in 
the remarkable shifts in species noted by Prof. H. E. 
Crampton among snails of the Pacific islands. 1 If 
any of these organisms is built up by a thousand, or 
a mihion, changes, the process is not dilTerent in Idnd 
from what it would have been if it had resulted from 
a single mutation—just as there is no essential dif- 
ference in the net result when a man travels from 
New York to San Francisco, whether he goes 
straight through or stops at various places along 
the way. The small increment of change is as novel, 
as little explicable by processes of reproduction, as 
would be a “special creation” of the entire organism 
outright. In effect, therefore, we have to deal with 
the two factors which Swedenborg and his angelic 
associates were discussing in the above Relation. 


1 “Contcmporary Evolution o£ South Sea Island Snails,” 
Sacntific Monthly, vol. XXI, No. 2, Aug., 1925, pp. 140-141. 
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Whatever is essential to any plant or animal has 
come into it by what the older evolutionists called 
accidental variations and the later ones know, more 
correctly, as mutations, and these, of course, are 
afterwards propagated in the ways proper to the 
organism in which they appear. Only an enslaved 
literalist will refuse to be satisfied unless the organ- 
ism is conjured in one process out of the dust of the 
ground. We have already given evidence that Swed- 
enborg himself was no such literalist. 

Evolution, then, is nothing more nor less than pro- 
gressive creation. In the inorganic world it espresses 
itself as associations of electrons, protons, atoms, 
molecules, and aggregates of these; in the organic 
world as mutations; in the world of human culture 
as new ideas. But, if we are to accept the principle 
that “sustentation is perpetual creation” in its com- 
plete sense, we must broaden our conception still 
more; we must then say tbat everything is constantly 
being renewed, that sometimes this involves a mere 
replacement, or apparent replacement, of older ma- 
terial and at other times a change in the material 
itself or an addition to it. Change must then be 
regarded merely as a perceivable increment in a 
ceaseless process which we know in part as evolu- 
tion, but which Swedenborg envisions as a perpetual 
cycle having in view the eternal perfecting of life. 1 

1 Since tbe above lirtes were written R. A. Millikan bas presented tbe 
first scicntific proofs o£ buildinp up as a current process in the inorganic 
world. See Scicncc, Vol. LXVII, No. 1737, April 13, 1928, pp. 401-402. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

I N the first part of this work I have endeavored 
to make plain the essentials of evolution, to give 
an idea of the history of the conception and the 
place which Swedenborg’s hypotheses occupy in that 
history, besides taking note of some of the points in 
which Swedenborg and modern investigators are 
found to'be in agreement. 

My next object has been to show that Sweden- 
borg’s cosmogony was not only evolutionary but 
founded upoh observed facts, even though the deduc- 
tions at times proved erroneous. His system rested 
in the main upon a very solid chain of reasoning, 
which may be represented somewhat as follows: 

1. Law prevails throughout the universe, a fact 
which may be explained in but two ways; either it is 
abstract, impersonal law, or it is the work of a Law- 
giver. 

2. Accepting the latter altemative, it is logical 
to assume that the cosmos reflects God as a whole 
and in every part, or, in Swedenborg’s terminology, 
that there is a complete correspondence between the 
Creator and the creation. 
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3. If material objects have such an origin and 
such a correspondence,-material processes have it 
also. 

4j. It is a matter of observation that events in 
nature move in cycles, some shorter and some longer, 
from which—as well as from other considerations— 
we may with practical certainty assure ourselves 
that the entire cosmos is itself passing through a 
cycle, 

5. Observation also indicates that this cycle must 
have embraced two stages: (i) an involution of the 
higher in the lower, beginning from the Infinite and 
passing through several successively grosser series 
of atmospheres to the mineral kingdom and the main 
substances of our planets, and (ii) an evolution 
through the plant and animal worlds successively to 
the human, and ultimately to the Divine, thus com- 
pleting the cycle. The first limb of this process has 
already been sensed in the world of science and ex- 
ploited as the “nebular hypothesis,” the “planetesi- 
mal theory,” and so on. The second limb has also 
been sensed and in part erploited in the scientific 
world under the name of “organic evolution.” 

Incidentally I have attempted to show that Swed- 
enborg’s descriptions of early man may be reconciled, 
in the main, with what we know as the result of latter 
day paleontological and archeological investigations, 
and in particular that the break between his “Most 
Ancient” and “Ancient” people agrees remarkably 
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witH tEat between the Neanderthal or Mousterian 
man and Homo sapiens. 

Pinally, X •syould take leave of this subjeet by com- 
pietmg and emphashsing the thought with which I 
e t> an m 7 very first chapter—perhaps the most 
important thought in the entire discussion. What 
we caJl evolution is merely our perception of the suc- 
cessive production of material things which, while 
apparently causmg one another, are actually caused 
from the mtenor world. In the accompanying dia- 
gram let a, b, c, d, and e represent so many entities 
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mtroduced successively into the world of our sense 
espenence. Then the course of evolution runs from 
a to « along the line marked by the homontal arrows, 
and causation seems to pass from a to b, b to c, c to 
d, d to e etc., each preceding entity being the 
cause of the entity fonowing. But the truth is 
that each entity, although making its appearance by 
means of somethmg preceding in the same plane, ac- 
ually origmates from a corresponding spiritual en- 
ity A B, C, D, E, as indicated by the vertical ar- 
r0WB ' If d ’ for “siance, were the absolute cause of c, 

Ia6^K, t! tLre P1 S , rro KsSriS orisin in 

on page 7. nax <Uttercoce between this diagrata and that 
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there would be nothing in e not present in d , when 
in fact e never is precisely like d. It is true that cer- 
tain changes appearing in e and not in d are known 
to throw back to some earlier ancestral form (a, b> 
c), but all such inherited diilerences taken together 
do not account for all of the peculiarities which e 
presents. And even if we concede that e is sometimes 
a mere comples of its forebears, that is not always 
the case or there would be no evolution, and the new 
factors, or positive “mutations” are absolutely in- 
esplicable in terms of e*s ancestral forms. On the 
other hand, all variations without exception are ex~ 
plicable on the supposition that they are results of 
inwardly acting causes in a realm in which absolute 
Life resides. Life, or particular forms of it such 
as A-JS, are principal causes; a^e are instnimental 
causes; and Swedenborg says of these: 1 

“Both a principal and an instrumental cause are 
necessary to every production, and these two causes, 
when anything is being produced, appear as one, 
though they are distinctly two; wherefore it is one 
of the canons of wisdom, that the eause principal and 
the cause instrumental make together one cause. So 
also do what is spiritual and what is natural. The 
reason that, in producing effects, these two forces 
and causes appear as one, is, because what is spirit- 
ual is within what is natural, as the fibre is within 
the muscle, and as the blood is within the arteries; or 

1 Influz, n. 11. 
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as the thought is inwardly in the speech, and the af- 
fection in the tones of the voice, causing themselves 
to be apprehended by these natural instruments. 
From these considerations, though as yet as through 
a glass darhly, it appears, that what is spiritual 
clothes itself with what is natural, as a man clothes 
himself with a garment.” 
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